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THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND MODERN 
INDUSTRY. 


By IRA W. HOWERTH, Pu. D. 


HERE is a difference of opinion 
among Bible students as to the 
meaning of the phrase ‘‘the King- 
dom of God.’’ It will hardly be 
denied, however, that in some of 

its uses it means a society to be realized 
sometime, somewhere, either here or here- 
after, in which the principle of love shall 
be supreme, and the spirit of brotherhood 
shall regulate all the affairs of men—social, 
political, religious, and industrial. Assum- 
ing that this is a legitimate interpretation 
of the phrase, let us examine one section 
of these affairs, namely, the industrial, in 
order to see how far they conform to this 
ideal conception. First, however, let us 
note three important facts concerning the 
Kingdom of God as we conceive it. 

In the first place, then, the Kingdom of 
God is a social ideal. A social ideal is a 
conception of society proposed by the mind 
for realization or attainment. It is the 
standard or model of social perfection. In 
the Kingdom of God, as set forth in the 
new testament, we have the social ideal 
entertained by the founder of Christianity. 


In setting it forth he was engaged in no 
idle speculation, for the value of such an 
ideal is as inestimable as it is obvious. A 
social ideal naturally begets in those who 
grasp it the disposition to realize it. This is 
but an instance of the psychological law 
that an idea tends to work itself out in 
action. A social ideal is necessary as a 
standard of comparison and a criterion of 
judgment. Unless men have some concep- 
tion of what society ought to be they can 
not pass judgment upon society as it is. 
Christ saw, what every great teacher has 
seen, that men engaged in the practical 
affairs of life are sure to have their vision 
clouded by the smoke and dust of conflict. 
They must, therefore, have a social ideal to 
which they can lift their eyes, and which 
will enable them to discern whether a pro- 
posed measure is properly directed. With- 
out such an ideal there will be no conscious 
social progress. 

This, then, is the first fact—the Kingdom 
of God isan ideal. The second is that if 
we accept the Kingdom of God as an ideal 
we must admit that it exists potentially in 
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the society of today. A true ideal is latent 
in the actual. An ideal that can not be 
realized is a false light leading men away 
from the true path of progress, an igzwis 
fatuus \uring men into the slough of defeat 
and despond. If Christ set up an impossi- 
ble social ideal, then Christ wasa false 
teacher not worthy to be followed. This 
we do not admit. Unlike most teachers 
Christ disregarded details, and sketched 
only the broad outlines of the future so- 
ciety. Hedwelt only on the completion of 
principles at work among men. Intelli- 
gence exists, love exists, brotherhood 
exists, and these principles have but to be 
carried out to perfection to usher in the 
ideal society. ‘‘The Kingdom of God is 
within you.”’ 

The third fact in regard to the Kingdom 
of God is this: If we accept this ideal as 
realizable, our ‘‘Christian duty’’ consists, 
and consists alone, in the obligation to 
promote its realization. When this king- 
dom is to be established is not our primary 
concern. Our business is to advocate and 
support by word and work, by voice and 
vote, every measure which tends most 
strongly to establish it, and not to stand 
around idly inquiring: ‘‘How long do you 
think it will be before men are so animated 
by love that the Kingdom of God shall be 
realized???’ No kingdom was ever estab- 
lished in that way. When an ‘‘ anxious 
visitor’’ tried to discourage Lincoln from 
prosecuting the war for the Union by spec- 
ulatinz about the time necessary to bring 
the war toa successful conclusion, he said: 
‘*There is no alternative but to keep peg- 
ging away.’’ Andso with those who accept 
the Christian ideal of -humanity, and wish 
to realize it, there is no alternative but to 
keep pegging away. Suppose, for instance, 
that William Lloyd Garrison, when he 
conceived the ideal of freedom for the slave, 
had allowed himself to be diverted by spec- 
ulations about the length of time that must 
elapse before the slave-holder could be in- 
duced to relax his: grasp upon the slave 
and let him become a freeman. He might 
have been speculating to this day. But 
Garrison was not so impractical as that. 
He left the time of the realization of his 
ideal to God. It was enough for him, hav- 
ing conceived his ideai of freedom, to strive 
with might and main to realize it. Hear 
his declaration as almost alone he raised his 
voice for emancipation: ‘‘I will be as harsh 
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as truth, as uncompromising as justice. I 
am in earnest. I will not equivocate. I will 
not excuse; I will not retreat a single inch, 
and I will be heard.’’ We know the result. 
He was heard, and the shackles of bond- 
age, touched by the finger of love and of 
patriotism, fell from the limbs of 4,000,000 
slaves. 

These, then, are the three fundamental 
facts in regard to the Kingdom of God: It 
is an ideal, it exists potentially in the 
society of today, it is our duty to promote 
its realization. 

Now the first step towards realizing an 
ideal is to see how far existing facts and 
circumstances fall short of it. We are 
obliged to examine the actual in the light 
of the ideal. Let us therefore carry the 
lamp of investigation into modern indus- 
trial conditions, to see how far they con- 
form to the principles of the Kingdom of 
God. We shall find that these conditions 
are far from perfect. Perhaps no one 
would contend that they are all they should 
be. Some, however, can not read with 
patience any criticism of these conditions. 
And it is hard to tolerate a criticism that 
is merely captious, simply fault-finding. 
But the criticism that reveals things as they 
are in order to promote effort to make them 
what they should be, is not captious, it is 
not fault-finding, but a most helpful service. 
Such criticism is constructive, it is essential 
to progress. The individual or the nation 
that sets itself against this kind of criti- 
cism, by itself or others, defeats its own 
interests. Intolerance of constructive criti- 
cism is a manifestation of the pride which 
goeth before destruction, and the haughty 
spirit which precedes a fall. 

With due recognition, then, of the many 
elements of good in modern industrial life, 
let us observe the principal features which 
illustrate how far it is from being an 
exemplification of the principles of the 
Kingdom of God. 

First, then, as to the end of industry. 
Modern industry is organized for business 
purposes. Its end is profits. In seeking 
opportunities for investment the main ques- 
tion of business is: ‘‘ Will it pay?’’ If it is 
profitable to manufacture shoddy goods, to 
sell adulterated food, to mislead the public 
in regard to an article by lying advertise- 
ments, to starve the bodies and stunt the 
minds of little children by over-employ- 
ment, we may be sure that it will be done, 
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for from a business standpoint it pays. 
Business is business! Why does England 
sell opium to China, utterly regardless of 
its injurious effects upon the Chinese? Be- 
cause it is profitable todoso. Why does 
America, while professedly bestowing the 
blessings of civilization upon inferior peo- 
ples, permit the sale to the Filipinos, for 
instance, of fire-water, which is more de- 
structive to these so-called wards of ours 
than both the elements of fire and water? 
Because it is business. Imagine, if you 
can, a single way of making money, not 
legally prohibited, which is not now pur- 
sued. The meanest occupations, though 
not fairly representative of the business or- 
der, have the same end in view, namely, 
profits. The end of industry is essentially 
selfish. Its motto is not ‘I serve,’’ but 
‘thou must starve ere I want.’’ Private 
profits, not the general good, is the first 
object of consideration. 

Now, obviously, all this is inconsistent 
with the principles of the Kingdom of 
God, namely, love and service. These 
demand that the primary object of industry 
be the well-being of men. General welfare 
must be no: the incidental but the main 
object. The progressive realization of the 
Kinzdom of God means, therefore, so far 
as industry is concerned, that it must be 
progressively organized and conducted on 
the basis of the welfare and happiness of all 
the workers, and not on the basis of the 
prosperity of those who are in control of the 
system. 

So much for the end of modern industry. 
Let us now examine its method. 

The dominant method of the industry of 
today is competition. Our industrial sys- 
tem is consequently called the competitive 
system. Competition is its mainspring. 
The end being, as above shown, individual 
or selfish, the method can not rise to the 
high level of emulation. It will inevitably 
be accompanied by practices inimical to the 
general good, misrepresentation, fraud, 
adulteration, secret agreements, and all the 
other shidv practices known to modern 
business. The results of unbridled compe- 
tition would be socially disastrous. They 
are best suggested in Byron’s poem entitled 
‘‘Darkness.’” The poet pictures the 
c msequences of blotting out the heat and 
light of the sun. ‘‘The bright sun. was 
extinguished, and the stars did wander 
darkling through the ethereal space.’’ 
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The final outcome is the depopulation of 
the world. His description of the gradual 
advent of desolation and chaos is one of the 
most horrible in all literature. And yet 
the effects are no more destructive and 
hideous than those that would inevitably 
follow if the bright sun of love and mutual 
help were extinguished, and men were left 
to fight out the industrial battle under the 
law of competition alone. ‘‘Anarchy and 
competition,’’ says Ruskin, ‘tare the laws 
of death.’’ Obviously, then, competition 
is inconsistent with the complete realiza- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. Its princi- 
plescan become dominant only through co- 
operation. 

Finally, let us consider, in the light of 
the Christian ideal, some of the results of 
industry. We must confine ourselves to 
one phase of the-e results. We pass over 
production and distribution and consider 
only the more immediate effects upon some 
of the people engaged in industry. 

The maxim of industry is, ‘‘everyone for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost.’’ 
Now, who are the ‘“‘hindmost’’ in the eco- 
nomic struggle for existence? You will 
say ‘‘they are the ignorant, the intemper- 
ate, the depraved, the vicious, the physic- 
ally unfit, the mentally incompetent; they 
make their own bed and they must lie in it,’’ 
though let us not forget that that is not a 
Christian sentiment. But are these all that 
are to be found among the hindmost in the 
industrial struggle? Bynomeans. Among 
them are to be found the inheritors of phys- 
ical and mental weakness, who being thus 
handicapped through no fault of their own 
are predestined to failure. They are the 
product of industrial conditions. England 
has long boasted that she is the workshop of 
the nations. For the profits of trade her 
mills and her factories have been kept go- 
ing at a breathless and exhausting pace. 
What has been the effect upon her people ? 
Parliamentary inquiries have shown that 
there is a physical and mental degeneracy 
among them unparalleled in any of the 
continental nations of Europe. One-third 
of the men who enlisted for the Boer war 
were rejected as physically unfit, although 
the standard of fitness was lower than at 
anv time since the battle of Waterloo. The 
average life of the laboring class in England 
is 22 vears, while that of the so-called up- 
per classes is 44 years. The life of the 
laborer is in large measure sacrificed to 
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industry. Yet the laboring man is the basis 
of England’s greatness. Well might Low- 
ell’s words be addressed to England’s em- 
ployers— 

Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 

And think ye that building shall endure 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor? 

But there are still others who are left 
behind. They are the highly sensitive, the 
scrupulously conscientious—individuals en- 
dowed with the finest qualities that have 
blossomed in our civilization, and who be- 
cause of these qualities are incapable of 
resorting to the tricks of trade necessary 
to success. There are women, too, forced 
by the unpitying hand of dire necessity to 
enter industrial callings, but who lack the 
strength or cunning successfully to compete. 
There are at least 5,000,000 women in the 
gainful occupations of this country—some 
of them under conditions injurious phys- 
ically, mentally, and morally. The highest 
courts of some of our states declare that a 
law limiting the hours of labor for these 
women is unconstitutional. It may be so, 
but if it is, so much’the worse for the state. 
The state or the nation that permits its 
women to stunt their bodies and dwarf 
their minds by over-exertion in insanitary 
stores and mills and factories is thereby 
signing its own death warrant. For the 
degeneracy of women is the degeneracy of 
the race. A nation can not rise higher than 
its women. A people can never be any 
better than its mothers. 

Finally, there are, among the hindmost, 
children of tender years, driven by the 
necessities or cupidity of parents, or en- 
ticed by the greed of employers, to enter 
the industrial race, from which they are 
carried maimed and bleeding, or left hope- 
lessly behind to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence. One million seven hundred fifty thou- 
sand children are employed in the industries 
of this land. Sixteen states and territories, 
including the District of Columbia, have 
no minimum age limit for their employ- 
ment in factories; and 21, none for their 
employment in mines. Not less than 80,000 
children, most of whom are little girls, are 
at present employed in our textile mills. 
About twenty-five thousand children are 
now working in the cotton mills of the 
various southern states, sometimes for 12 
hours a day, and the number is yearly in- 
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creasing. Some of these children are but 
five and six years of age. Nor is the south 
alone to blame. One hundred and twenty 
thousand children are in the mines, mills, 
and factories and before the furnaces of 
Pennsylvania. What is the excuse for this? 
We are told that it is the severity of indus- 
trial competition. Without child labor, em- 
ployers say they can not compete. But, 
whatever they say, we know that the 
sacrifice of children to the industrial pros- 
perity of a country is criminal brutality 
exceeding that of the ancient Ammonites, 
who sacrificed their children to Moloch in 
the valley of Tophet, for they obeyed a 
religious impulse, and our only excuse is 
the ignorance and cupidity of parents and 
the greed of employers. It out-Herods 
Herod, for he destroyed only the children 
two years old and under, while modern 
greed is no respecter of age. 

One feels like paraphrasing the words of 
Christ and applying them to the employers 
of child labor: Who so shall employ one of 
these little ones to his hurt ‘‘it were better 
for him that a mill-stone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea.’’ But, the brutality of it 
aside, think of its ultimate economic effects. 
Ckild labor in our manufacturing indus- 
tries means the premature exhaustion of 
our labor power. It means plucking the 
the apple of labor before itis ripe. The so- 
called prosperity obtained by it is Dead Sea 
fruit. Health, intelligence, manhood, and 
womanhood are a nation’s chief asset, and 
woe be to us if we sacrifice them for profits. 

These, then, are some of the results of 
modern industry as it is carried on today. 
They are sufficient to show its lack of con- 
formity to the principles of the Kingdom 
of God. The gradual displacement by these 
principles of those now in operation means 
the progressive reorganization of industry 
upon the basis of welfare. Now think of an 
army of men organized and disciplined, every 
man in his place and drilled and equipped to 
fill that place, all animated and inspired by 
love of country and the hope of victory, 
their motto, ‘‘All for each and each for 
all,’’ and of the irresistible force with which 
such an army moves against an obstacle, 
and you have a mental conception of what 
industry ought to be, and what it would be 
under the full operation of the principles 
of the Kingdom of God. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MARKETS AND PRISON LABOR 


By Gro. A. ZELLER, M. D. 


HERE has been, and still is, a dis- 
‘tinct relationship between the mer- 
chant and the public institution. 

In the first place, he supports the in- 
stitution. Inspite of bargain and reduction 
sales there are still some goods on the shelf 
when the assessor comes around, and I feel 
sure that the merchant pays his full share 
of the public tax, out of which the public 
institution draws its support. This being 
true, the merchant has demanded restitu- 
tion to the fullest extent consistent with 
the needs and the resources of the institu- 
tion, and this he received except in those 
instances where superintendents were so 
blind as to ignore state lines. 

I found, for instance, that large sums of 
money, drawn from the public funds of 
Illinois, were sent to distant states in pay- 
ment of supplies used in the maintenance 
of the dependents of Illinois. Whatever may 
be your views or mine upon the question 
of state rights, we certainly all agree that 
the public funds of the state should revert 
to those who contribute them to the utmost 
limit of honorable competition. 

Commercial representatives may be ever 
so ingenious in showing the advantages of 
a distant market but all their arguments 
disappear when it comes to enriching the 
people of one state with the funds wrung 
from the people of another. Accepting 
this as true the public economist takes 
the ground that, as a state should utilize 
its own resources in the maintenance of 
its dependents those dependents should 
be dependent upon their own resources to 
the extent of their productive ability. In 
general these dependents were divided into 
two great classes, the delinquent or crimi- 
nal and the defective or afflicted. Of the 
former there are about four thousand in 
the custody of the state of Illinois. They 
are the inmates of both the penitentiaries, 
the reformatory at Pontiac and the various 
other institutions for the detention of those 
who have violated the statutes. 

They are fot the most part vigorous and 
able bodied and have either learned trades or 
are capable of being quickly taught. These 


qualities were not overlooked by thrifty 
manufacturers and as a result the system of 
contract labor was instituted. It seems a 
very plausible disposition of the productive 
energy of the state and it grew to such 
proportions that contractors absorbed prac- 
tically all of the spare labor of the prisoner. 
Great industrial plants were installed 
within the prison walls and business was 
prosperous. The state profited by the 45 
or 50 cents a day paid for the labor of each 
convict and the contractor prospered by 
reason of the cheaplabor at his command, 
and it seemed a most satisfactory solution 
of the employment of the idle criminal. 
Meanwhile what appeared to be a blessing 
was proving acurse. The intelligent and 
law abiding laborer found his field of ac- 
tivity restricted and his wages reduced and 
the manufacturer who was not so fortunate 
as to have a prison contract found himself 
at a disadvantage in trying to compete with 
his rival so favored. 

Try as he would he could not make the 
expenditure of $2 a day compete with 45 
cents a day. The practice grew into a 
political factor and each attempt to abolish 
it brought about strong political pressure 
which for years successfully prevented 
such action. 

An agency that could always be depended 
upon by the prison contractor was labor it- 
self. In some subtle manner it was made 
apparent to the laboring man that his field 
would be invaded once prison contracts 
were abolished and he moved along secure 
in the belief that this was the best solution 
of the question. 

Meanwhile more than 15,000 dependents, 
more or less helpless, were receiving state 
care in the charitable institutions and the 
supplies necessary for their maintenance 
were bought in the open market. It re- 
quired merely the comparison of the 4,000 
healthy delinquents with the 15,000 de- 
pendents to discover a solution of the pro- 
blem of the employment of the prison 
population, and when it was proposed that 
the labor of the one would be employed in 
supplying the needs of the other the labor 
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organizations were foremost in their advo- 
cacy of the change. With their consent it 
was stipulated that no goods were to be 
manufactured for the open market until the 
wants of the institutions were supplied and 
that but 40 per cent of the prison capacity 
was to be so engaged even then. With this 
proviso the bill was passed and so stands 
upon the statutes at present. 

It was stubbornly opposed in its passage 
and even the officials obstructed it before 
and after it became a law. 

It was pointed out that insanity was 
claiming the convicts by the hundred, that 
tuberculosis was threatening all of them, 
and that a general uniting or uprising 
would take place. It required time to in- 
stall new machinery, to learn the needs of 
the institutions and to determine just what 
class of goods could be advantageously made 
at the respective prisons. It also required 
time to remove the machinery of the con- 
tractors and in the interval these contractors 
were still hopeful that the law might fail. 

I saw, for instance, 200 machines, owned 
by a certain concern which makes your 
feet glad. This house has the exclusive 
use of 400 convicts at 45 cents a day, men 
who could be made to labor by the power 
of discipline, of punishment, of the abro- 
gation of parole or time deducted, and by 
solitary confinement. 

Was it right that this house should com- 
pete with manufacturers who were paying 
living wages to living men in the indus- 
trial world? 

Those men are now engaged in the man- 
ufacture of shoes for the 15,000 inmates of 


the asylums, and while an institutional . 


market has been closed to the merchant he 
is freed from that ruinous competition which 
former conditions invited. 

Iam glad to say that in my discussion 
of the prison labor law the merchants with 
whom I came in contact invariably recog- 
nized the wisdom of one set of those in the 
custody of the state supplying the wants of 
the other. 

Incidentally an upward movement is on 
in every branch of the public service. The 
institutions are being lifted out of the mire 
of politics. The limitations of the institu- 
tional market will prove an important 
factor in this evolution. Superintendents 
will no longer cast about to determine 
which individual or which party or faction 
of a party needs to be placated by an order 
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and the energy heretofore expended in that 
manner will accrue to the benefit of his 
charges. The institutional market was 
always over-rated in its importance. The 
idea that a campaign should hinge upon 
the recognition of this or that house was 
preposterous, and the house that had no 
greater security than that founded upon its 
ability to manipulate the wires in a way 
that would give the exclusive patronage of 
an institution, has little to commend it. 
Bradstreet would not include it as a per- 
quisite. Commerce is built upon a higher 
plane and is looking higher. 

The misfortunes of humanity are not to 
be exploited for abnormal gain. The ad- 
ministration of public charity has as its 
underlying principle the broadest philan- 
throphy and one thus engaged must not 
be dominated by business details and noth- 
ing has contributed more to the concentra- 
tion of mind so necessary in this work than 
thecreation of the Board of Prison Industries. 

There still remains to the merchant a 
considerable field. The pay-roll of the 
Bartonville Asylum, for instance, is more 
than $7,000 a month and a considerable 
portion of this must eventually find its 
way into the channels of trade. 

The public is most considerate in its 
treatment of its dependents. It demands 
nothing in reason be denied them but the 
idea that the inmates of prisons, schools or 
hospitals should be supported in idleness 
finds few supporters in this strenuous age. 
Every dollar withheld from a dependent 
beyond his actual need and comfort is a re- 
proach upon the state and a false economy, 
but every dollar wasted in luxury or idle- 
ness is equally objectionable. Every dollar 
thus wasted is equivalent to taking aschool- 
book out of the hands of an Illinois school 
boy and a book withheld from a child at a 
critical time in its life may rob the world 
of a genius. 

So intimate are the relations of the state 
towards its institutions that commercialism 
by the very nature of things can not be 
allowed to enter without seriously hamper- 
ing the work, and if for no other reason I 
for one recognize in the Bureau of Prison 
Industries a distinct agent for the better- 
ment of the public service, a position in 
which, I am happy to say, I have been 
supported by the very merchants who by 
reason of its creation have suffered con- 
siderable in patronage. 
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THe Gops oF WEALTH. 


By FOLGER MCKINSEY. 


The heathen rages in his night, the pagan in his darkness plods; 
They burn the vestal taper light before the altars of their gods. 
The Hindu and the Parsee bow unto the temple and the shrine— 


Our gods of wealth, with vow on vow, assert the creed of ‘Thine Is Mine!’’ 


To those to whom the wealth belongs they throw a sop from time to time, 
And call it charity; the throngs receive it with applause sublime. 
‘‘Hurrah for the philanthropist!’’ ’Tis thus they utter praise and cheer— 
Too blind amid the gathering mist to see the dawn of truth appear! 


Who are more pagan than our own? Who are more heathen than are these? 
They toil for bread and eat the stone; they earn the wine and drink the leés. 
They wear the gyve and bear the chain; they build the wealth that others save; 
They feel most all the bitter pain and wounded spirit of the slave. 


The gods of wealth on thundering cars of might roll down the roaring years. 
Along their path, with wounds and scars, men fall before these charioteers. 
They flaunt the purple of their state before the weak and wondering poor, 


Who tremble in the garden gate and cringe beside the cottage door. 


Oh, fickle worship, false renown! Oh, cruel dominion of the strong! 
This creed that beats another down, this temple builded on the wrong. 
Save us, O spirit of the heart, lest in our anger we forget, 


And in the barricaded mart see Danton’s spirit living yet! 


Rail not because the pagan prays to hideous idols of his skill! 
Rail not because the heathen slays his children at a totem's will! 
The Brahmin may not be so bad, the Moslem hardly less divine, 


Than those whom we consider glad because they own your share and mine! 


Awake, O boasted brotherhood! before the doctrine grows apace— 

“’Tis better to be rich than good!’’—resounding in the marketplace. 

The rich are gathering more and more; the power we give them will not do. 
Men feel no less, for being poor, this menace of the greedy few! 


The gods of wealth! and what are they, that men should grovel in the dust 
Before these recreant birds of prey, the hinges of whose conscience rust ? 
Of righteous wealth, when unabused, let no one utter word of blame— 

But what when hearts of men are used as fagots kindling folly’s flame? 


Awake! Arouse! The times are bright with civic virtue, gathering heart, 
That will no longer barter right with some Colossus of the mart! 

Let art and poesy have achance; let in the sun of moral health; 

Till these, no longer mere romance, become our only gods of wealth! 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


INDUSTRIAL Many able editors and after-dinner moralists never tire 
SLAUGHTER of telling the workingman that the employers have no 
AND THE objection to the ‘‘reasonable’’ aspirations of union 
“ENLIGHTENED” jabor, and that all they desire is ‘‘peace with justice.’’ 
eaetieniaiiaatant Even the Parrys, Posts, and Van Cleaves, as we have 
shown, profess to be friendly to ‘‘legitimate’’ unions; all that they oppose 
is what they call ‘‘aggression’’ or ‘‘dictation.’’ Wehavecommented upon 
these empty and hypocritical professions of the enemies of labor more than 
once, but the adjournment of a number of legislatures without action worth 
mentioning on the vital question of industrial accidents or compensation, 
affords another instructive text. 

Let us see what organized labor has asked in the premises, what the 
manufacturers—with some honorable exceptions—have said and done and 
what the legislatures, under pressure of selfish and sordid interests, have 
given to labor. 

When Congress and the legislatures met in the winter months the 
question of industrial accidents was ripe. The President discussed it, the 
governors of New York and of Illinois, among other executives, dealt with 
it vigorously in their messages and in public addresses. To expose work- 
men to unnecessary risks, to save a few dollars at the expense of human 
lives, limbs, and earning capacity, is positively inhuman, a disgrace to our 
boasted civilization and progress, said these public leaders. Thousands, it 
was demonstrated, were sacrificed in Pittsburg alone, to the greed and self- 
ishness of the manufacturers. In the country at large, hundreds of thou- 
sands are thus sacrificed, and yet even ordinary, inexpensive devices and 
safeguards are seldom installed without a long struggle. 

Industrial exhibits were held last winter in Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton and elsewhere to teach employers how to guard machinery, prevent 
accidents, and give reasonable security to their workmen. The newspapers 
wrote intelligently and humanely upon the subject and pleaded for greater 
regard for human life on the part of the manufacturers and the legislators. 
It seemed, to the unsophisticated, that the year could not fail to advance 
very materially the cause of industrial security. 

But the legislatures have all adjourned, and what is the net result of the 
agitation, the efforts of labor, the messages of progressive governors, the 
warnings of the press? The result is unsatisfactory. 

True, Pennsylvania passed an employers’ liability law that is an ad- 
vance on the ordinary laws of this kind but which falls far short of the 
dictates of simple justice. The ‘‘fellow-servant’’ doctrine, that relic of a 
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by-gone age and system, was not abrogated, and the doctrine of contribu- 
tory negligence was also allowed to remain on the statute books. Still, 
the new act is some concession to the modern spirit, to the requirements 
of equity. In New York and in Illinois the legislature did nothing. In 
the latter state several important bills—known as ‘‘industrial safety’’ bills— 
were introduced and jockeyed with. The accident compensation bills— 
one for compulsory, the other for voluntary compensation—were also sub- 
mitted, after a long and painstaking inquiry, by a special commission that 
had been created under a resolution of the previous legislature. None of 
these bills passed, and all failed owing to open or secret opposition from the 
reactionary class of manufacturers—the class that still regards workmen as 
semi-dependents or semi-serfs for whom any condition is good enough. 

Even a provision for publicity in the case of deaths and other accidents 
in mills and factories, for prompt notification of the authorities and imme- 
diate investigation, was killed in Illinois. Those responsible for industrial 
slaughter resent as impertinent the demand of the state, in behalf of the 
people for information and light. 

What matters it if numbers of workmen are every now and then blown 
to atoms, suffocated, or caught and mangled by machinery or crushed by 
improperly secured derricks? And so the industrial slaughter will go on, 
and thousands of lives will be sacrificed every year to Moloch. 

Contrast the situation in this country with that of other industrial 
countries, with their systems of accident insurance that embraces practically 


the whole adult working population, or with their improved accident com- 
pensation acts. The last of a series of amendments in England has just gone 
into effect, and it applies the automatic insurance system even to domestic 
labor, besides enlarging the scope and benefits of the act in several other 


ways. 

That the American situation is intolerable and disgraceful is felt by 
all thinkers and observers. President Roosevelt devoted aconsiderable por- 
tion of his address of June 11th at the Jamestown Exposition to this ques- 
tion of industrial accidents, employers’ liability, and the crying injustice 
of the existing conditions. Mr. Roosevelt dealt specifically with the rail- 
roads and their employes, but of course his arguments apply with equal 
force to manufacturers, mine operators, builders and contractors, and the in- 
dustrial world generally. We quote at length from Mr. Roosevelt's address, 
because it gives clear and strong expression to truths that should be—but, 
alas! are not—accepted as axiomatic, and because they indicate the lines of 
legislation and action for the immediate future. He said: 

At present, both in the sphere covered by national legislation and in the Sphere 
covered by state legislation, the law in too many cases leaves the financial burden of 
industrial accidents to be borne by the injured workmen and their families; and a 
workman who suffers from an accident either has no case at all for redress or else must 
undertake a suit for damages against his employer. The present practice is based on 


the view announced nearly seventy years ago, that ‘‘principles of justice and good sense 
demand that a workman shall take upon himself all the ordinary risks of his occu- 
pation.”’ 

_In my view, principles of justice and good sense demand the very reverse of this 
view, which experience has proved to be unsound and productive of widespread 
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‘suffering. It is neither just, expedient, nor humane. It is revolting to judgment and 
sentiment alike that the financial burden of accidents occurring because of the necessary 
exigencies of their daily occupation should be thrust upon those sufferers who are least 
able to bear it, and that such remedy as is theirs should only be attained by litigation 
which now burdens our courts. 

As a matter of fact there is no sound economic reason for distinction between acci- 
dents caused by negligence and those which are unavoidable, and the law should be 
such that the payment of those accidents will become automatic instead of being a 
matter for a law suit. Workmen should receive a certain definite and limited compen- 
sation for all accidents in industry, irrespective of negligence. 

There should be the plainest and most unequivocable additional statement, by 

enactment of Congress, to the effect that railroad employes are entitled to receive 

’ damages for any accident that comes to them as an incident of the performance of their 

duties, and the law should be such that it will be impossible for the railroads success- 

fully to fight it without thereby forfeiting all right to the protection of the federal gov- 
ernment under any circumstances. In the same way there should be rigid federal 
legislation to minimize all railway accidents. 

As we have already said, though the President particularly specified 
railroad workmen, there can be no dissent from the view that the principle 
enunciated is applicable to all wage-earners. 

All this is elementary justice and common sense. Yet the employers 
send lobbies to defeat the simplest legislation for the prevention of fatal 
accidents and reasonable compensation to victims. Yet we are told by the 
same interests that it is the trade unions that are ‘‘unreasonable,’’ 
‘“‘extreme,’’ and ‘‘selfish,’’ and that the employers are ready to do justice. 

Labor in the United States asks for no old age pensions and the like 
from government, federal or state, but it insists that effete decisions of 
courts, coined centuries ago under comparatively primitive conditions 
should have no application in our modern industrial era. That in our 
time a higher, better, and more humane conception of labor—life—man 
must find its expression in law and in practice. 





PROTEST AGAINST Recently the Attorney-General rendered an opinion 
ALIEN CONTRACT in regard to the ‘‘Anti-Alien Contract Labor’’ pro- 
LABOR DECISION. vision of the immigration law which in effect nulli- 
fied its very essence and purposes. He held if men were on strike ina 
trade in the United States employers could contract with foreign workmen 
and bring them to this country, on the ground that ‘“‘labor of like kind’’ 
could not be obtained here. Of course every one familiar with this legisla- 
tion is aware that this very thing was sought to be obviated by federal 
law. The Attorney-General’s reasoning is therefore all the more peculiar. 
The matter was officially brought to the attention of the President of the 
American Federation of Labor by Mr. Richard Kitchelt, President of the 
Lithographic Artists, Engravers and Designers’ League of America. 
Though that organization is unaffiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor, we believed that the matter involved the interests of all labor, and 
therefore determined to act inthe matter. We intended to confer with the 
Secretary cf Commerce and Labor in regard to it, but Mr. Straus had al- 
ready gone on a tour of inspection of the principal Pacific Coast immigra- 
tion stations. We had an engagement with Secretary of War Taft to 
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bring to his attention certain other labor grievances and incidentally re- 
lated to him the Attorney-General’s opinion and the evil results which 
would inevitably follow should it be permitted to stand. He suggested we 
write him all the facts in the case, which, with the assistance of President 
Kitchelt, we immediately did in the following letter: 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 7907. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. Tart, 
Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

Srr: During the interview with you today, I called your attention to 
the opinion rendered by the Attorney-General in the case of two aliens, 
August Kurzdofer and John R. Haering, and under which the decision of 
the Board of Special Inquiry at Ellis Island, for the deportation of these 
men, was reversed and their landing ordered. 

I only learned of this case aday or so ago. The Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, Hon. Oscar S. Straus, is not in tie city, and as I learned he is 
out on a tour of inspection of the Pacific Coast, I therefore could not avail 
myself of bringing the matter to his attention. After briefly reciting the 
case to you, I asked.your advice in regard tothe matter, and you suggested 
my writing to you upon it, and which I promptly do as follows: 

It appears that two aliens by the names of August Kurzdofer and 
John R. Haering, lithographic stipplers, were detained at the yort of New 
York and ordered deported by the decision of the Board of Special Inquiry 
as workmen imported under contract by the American Lithographic Com- 
pany. The case was appealed to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
who referred the matter to the Department of Justice, and an opinion was 
rendered by the Attorney-General, of which the enclosed is a copy, and 
marked ‘‘Exhibit A.’’ 

Acting upon this opinion, the Commissioner of Immigration, Mr. 
Robert Watchorn, at the port of New York, admitted the two aliens and 
addressed a letter to Mr. Richard Kitchelt, of which the enclosed is a copy, 
and marked ‘‘ Exhibit B.’’ 

We conten that the opinion rendered, and upon which the decision 
for the landing of these two aliens was reached, is not in accordance with the 
law, with the facts in the case, nor with the evidence submitted and adduced 
before the Board of Special Inquiry at the port of New York. 

The opinion and decision is based on the exception in the Alien Con- 
tract Labor Law, which permits the importation.of skilled labor under 
contract ‘‘when labor of like kind can not be found unemployed in the 
United States.’’ 

There were at the time these two lithographic stipplers were imported, 
there were for many months previous thereto, ard there have been ever 
since, upwards of 240 lithographic artists unemployed in the United States 
whom the American Lithographic Company refused to employ, solely be- 
cause they are members of a union. Many of these 240 lithographic artists 
are as highly skilled as the two aliens in question. They are ‘‘Lador of a 
like kind,’’ and they are unemployed. 

Of this large number of unemployed the decision takes no cognizance, 
although their existence was not cor.troverted at the trial before the Board 
of Special Inquiry. 

We can hardly believe it is the purpose of this decision to establish 
that membership in a trades union nullifies the standing of workmen under 
the law as ‘‘labor of like kind unemployed.’’ It is our understanding that 
the intent and purpose of this exception to the Alien Contract Labor Law 
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is to provide for the admission of skilled workmen for newly established 
industries, or for industries which have grown with a rapidity in excess of 
the possibility of educating workmen in sufficient numbers to supply the 
requirements for skilled help. 

If it is the purpose of this decision to ignore as ‘‘labor of like kind un- 
employed’’ union members whom employers refuse to employ solely because 
they are members of a labor organization, the law has been given a new in- 
terpretation. Wedesire to ask, is this the interpretation of the law it is the 
intention of this decision to establish? A positive answer to this specific 
question is greatly desired. 

But if the decision merely intends to imply that it was not established 
at the trial that there were not workmen sufficient for the needs of the 
American Lithographic Company unemployed, regardless of union affilia- 
tion, then we beg leave to call attention to various portions of the evidence 
submitted to the Board of Special Inquiry showing that there were large 
numbers of,union lithographic artists unemployed, and that this evidence 
was not refuted. 

Mr. Kupfer one of the superintendents of the American Lithographic 
Company testified that this concern, which was the one which was attempt- 
ing to import the aliens, could. use only 10 or 12 additional lithographic 
stipple artists (see minutes of Board of Special Inquiry, part 5, page 27). 

Mr. Kitchelt for the protestants testified that 240 men, of whom over 
100 were stipple artists, specialists at the particular class of work the two 
aliens were imported to do, were unemployed (see minutes, part 2, pages 
12-13). This testimony of Mr. Kitchelt remained unrefuted throughout 
the hearing. 

The advice of the Attorney-General on the appeal, however, cites a 
paragraph which appeared on a typewritten sheet alleged by counsel for 
the aliens to be a copy of a circular the ‘‘National Advisory Board’’ of the 
lithographic artists’ ‘‘league’’ had issued as rendering Mr. Kitchelt’s evi- 
dence of the number of lithographic artists unemployed ‘‘of little weight.’’ 
The paragraph in question read as follows: 

The employers’ own figures show that the number of men they lack in the art 
department is actually greater than the whole number now out, sc that were the strike 
to be settled tomorrow, there would not be enough men to fill all vacancies. 

Without discussing the authenticity of this alleged copy of a supposed 
circular, or the question of the value of a circular issued to encourage union 
men on strike, in comparison with sworn testimony, we submit that the 
statement above quoted does not in any way contradict Mr. Kitchelt’s 
testimony of the number of unemployed, nor does it have any bearing on 
the question at issue. 

The American Lithographic Company alone, not all of the lithographic 
firms in the United States, was endeavoring to import additional litho- 
graphic artists. Mr. Kupfer, representing the American Lithographic 
Company, testified that that concern needed only 12 additional lithographic 
artists. How many the other lithographic concerns might need can not 
enter into the question. 

It is fully established that the number of lithographic stipple artists required 
by the American Lithographic Company existed ten times over unemployed in 
the United States. 

Whether there would be sufficient lithographic artists for all the 
lithographic employers in the United States if all of them at once sought 
to re-employ all the men they had locked out does not enter into the 
question at all. But, even if it did, such a proposition would involve 
mere guess-work, and it would be impossible to determine positively, 
until all lithographic artists had actually been employed, whether there 
were sufficient in the United States to do all the work that existed to be 
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done. So long as one competent man remained unemployed and willing to 
work, the exception to the law would remain without bearing on the prohibition 
against importing alien labor under contract. But the American Litho- 
graphic Company wanted only 12 men, and there were 100 ‘‘workmen of 
like kind unemployed in the United States’’ from which to draw. 

The American Lithographic Company attempted to import two stipple 
artists. At the hearing before the Board of Special Inquiry four unem- 
ployed, first-class stipple artists, namely, Chas. Wagner, August Schroeder, 
Frederick Harder and Herman Kaufman, were placed upon the witness 
stand. All four of these men testified that they had been employed upon 
and were capable of doing first-class stipple work, and samples of the work 
of the first three of them was placed in evidence; their ability as litho- 
graphic stipple artists was not challenged. 

All four testified that they were unemployed and that they desired em- 
ployment. 

All four of these witnesses also testified that to their personal knowledge 
there were at that time many first-class lithographic stipple artists unem- 
ployed (see minutes, part 3, page 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22 and 29, and 
part 4, pages 1 and 7). There was no testimony presented in refutation 
of the statements of these witnesses regarding the number of first-class 
lithographic stipple artists unemployed in the United States, nor of their 
testimony that they themselves were unemployed, desired employment, and 
were capable of doing the kind of work the two aliens had been imported 
to do. 

In view of the testimony of the four men, it surely can not be con- 
tended that there were ‘‘no workmen of like kind unemployed in the 
United States’’ to do the work the aliens were imported to do. There was 
no evidence whatever presented before the Board of Special Inquiry to show 
that the aliens could perform a higher class of work than the four wit- 
nesses previously referred to, or than the numerous other lithographic 
stipple artists it was testified were unemployed. Indeed, there was none 
offered to show that their work was of even as high a quality. The testi- 
mony showed only that the two aliens made miniatures on stone with a 
pen, a process technically called lithographic stipple work (minutes, part 
2, pages 1 and 11). They were shown to be, on no evidence but their own 
testimony, simply lithographic stipple artists; and that there were many 
such unemployed was amply shown. 

We submit that the testimony offered by certain of the employers that 
there was a shortage of workmen at various times prior to the beginning of 
the ‘‘strike’’ in August, 1906, has no relevancy whatever to the case in 
hand. The question at issue is, were there any unemployed at the time the 
two aliens were imported? 

It may not be amiss to give a brief account of the cause of the contest 
between the lithographic artists, engravers, and designers’ ‘‘ league ’’ and 
the national association employing lithographers, which was inaugurated 
nearly 11 months ago. The employers were the sole aggressors, and 
though the contest is generally known as a strike, it was indeed a lockout. 
without any cause or provocation, and without any purpose other than to 
destroy the organization of the workmen; while the men have maintained 
the struggle for this long period for no other reason than to preserve their 
right to belong to any lawful organization of their choice. 

Of course, beneath the employers’ desire to destroy the union, very 
probably lies the deeper motive of wishing to be free to reduce wages; and 
beneath the workmen’s struggle lies their desire to protect themselves from 
the wage reductions and undesirable working conditions Yet it is certain 
that the injustice of the attack had as much to do with the fight the work- 
men have made as any material advantage they expect to derive from it. 
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For, despite the sordidness of our age, it remains true that men will often 
sacrifice more for principle than for dollars. 

The attack upon the union was regarded as particularly outrageous by 
the men for the reason that they were operating in perfect harmony with 
the employers, had made no demands and did not contemplate making any. 
Indeed, the league never has, since its organization in 1901, made any 
demands whatever on the employers, although it had been compelled to 
defend itself from a similar attack in 1904, which it successfully resisted 
after four weeks’ contest. 

About August 12, 1906, the date varying in different cities, the em- 
ployers in the association posted ‘‘open shop’’ notices in their art depart- 
ments, stating that all men who remained at work would be considered to 
have accepted its conditions. But they went even further than this. They 
had resignation blanks printed, and every man who ayplied for work was 
required to sign one in duplicate and the employer himself sent it to the 
union officers by registered mail. 

Naturally, no worker with a spark of manhood in his being would sub- 
mit to such tyranny. The men believed that among the fundamental © 
principles of American liberty was the right to organize, and they refused 
to sign away their liberty and their rights fora job. They saw the em- 
ployers organized; they demanded the same right for themselves, and they 
refused to sign themselves into slavery and degradation. 

No attempt was made to import lithographic workmen until eight 
mouths after the strike began, during all of which eight months there were 
from 500 to 250 lithographic workmen unemployed in the United States. 
How many were unemployed nine or ten months previously does not affect 
the question. It is notable, however, in this connection, that only one em- 
ployer, Mr. Gray, admitted having advertised for first-class lithographic 
artists prior to the beginning of the ‘‘strike’’ in August, 1906, and he 
testified that he had advertised only once (minutes, part 5, page 20). Mr. 
Gray also testified that no effort was made by the lithographic employers to 
import lithographic artists prior to the beginning of the strike (minutes, 
part 5, p. 21). Does not this suggest that it was the unwillingness to em- 
ploy union men, rather than any dearth of workmen, that induced the ad- 
vertising and attempts to import, only after the strike began, when there 
were several hundred more men unemployed than was the case before? 

Several of the employers testified that they would not employ litho- 
graphic artists who were members of a trade union, regardless of their 
ability as skilled workmen (see minutes, part 5, pages 3-6-22 and 27). 

Mr. Kupfer testified that he had been instructed by the American 
Lithographic Company not to employ any lithographic artists who were 
union members. . 

It is admitted that the very essence and purpose of the provisions of 
the Immigration Law, commonly known as the ‘‘Anti-Contract Labor 
Law,’’ contemplated covering just such cases under discussion. If the 
opinion of the Attorney-General and the decision thereunder is upheld, 
then all that will be necessary in the event of contest between the employers 
and workmen, is for one of them, at a time to bring laborers and workmen 
here, under contract, and the showing that American workmen refuse to 
accept employment under conditions that constitute an invasion of their 
rights, and it will constitute proof that there are not sufficient workmen 
here ‘‘of like kind.’’ The alien contract laborers can then be brought 
here in unlimited numbers and the aims, purposes, and plain reading of the 
law will be nullified. 

Having an intimate knowledge of the purpose of those who sought the 
enactment of the Anti-Alien Contract Labor Law, as well as those who 
advocated its passage in Congress, and having full information of the 
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purposes of this legislation since, I have no hesitancy in expressing the con- 
viction that the opinion and decision rendered in the cases in question are 
repugnant to and perversive of the legislation upon this subject. 

It is quite evident that in this case the American Lithographic Com- 
pany ignores the ‘‘supply’’ of lithographic stipp‘ers and lithographic 
artists, and undertook to import workmen, not because of their particular 
skill, but because they were non-union workmen; and that the real reason 
for the importation of these alien laborers under contract, was to break a 
strike and destroy a union of workmen. If this company would not make 
it a condition that the men shall leave the lawful organization of which 
they are members, as a condition precedent to their employment, it could 
secure 10 times as many workmen as it requires, unemployed in the 
United States. 

It is contended that the existing alien contract labor law was not in- 
tended to provide employers with the means to bring in foreign laborers 
under contract, for the purpose of destroying a union of workmen. 

When it is borne in mind that there are now more that a million aliens 
coming to our shore annually and when the general trend of the best judg- 
ment is for some better restriction or regulation, it seems almost revolting 
to the conscience that a new, far-reaching and dangerous interpretation 
should be given to a law specially designed to, in a measure, protect the 
American workmen from methods and influences calculated to be injurious 
to their progress and welfare. 

Very respectfully yours, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


This case is of great importance toall labor. The law enacted to pro- 
tect the American standard of life of our workmen from being undermined by 
contracting and bringing to this country strike-breakers to defeat the honest 
and just aspiration of America’s toilers, will not be permitted to stand with- 
out most emphatic protest. The opinion of the Attorney-General is far- 
fetched and entirely out of harmony with the spirit and purpose of the 
Anti-Alien Contract Labor Law. The law will be upheld and if necessary 
made more effective. 





JAPAN'S An American who has been in business in Japan more than 
TREATMENT (twenty years, who frequently visits the United States, and 
OF who fully understands the attitude of Japan toward all 
FOREIGNERS. foreigners, wrote a letter recently which the New York 


Herald published. 

From it we take the following: 

The Japanese demand equal rights in America. Here is our position in 
Japan: 

We are here for business. Therefore, knowing the people, we do as 
we are told. Otherwise, it is wise to leave the country. 

We are not allowed to own real property or to have any mining rights. 
We can only buy certain securities. Wecan not hold Japanese on certain 
mortgages. When, in order to do business, we place certain properties or 
securities in the name of a Japanese, and the said Japanese absconds, the 
courts will not even consider his act as a criminal one. 

We are not allowed to attend Japanese schools, old or young. 

We are only permitted to reside in certain sections. 
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Such a simple thing as sailing a private pleasure boat is restricted. We 
can not leave the treaty port unless with a permit, and it is next to im- 
possible to secure a permit. The Japanese go anywhere desired, but a 
foreigner can not enter any port of Japan except the regular open ports of 
the water front. 

At the theatres the Japanese rate is 60 sen. No foreigner is admitted 
under 2 yen (200 sen). 

The hotels are on a similar basis. 

It isa known fact that justice can not be had except in the higher 
courts, and every case against a foreigner is carried to the Supreme Court 
before justice isgiven. The delegation at Tokio knows this point only too 
well. 

In taxes foreigners pay double the rates paid by the Japanese. 

The treaties state positively that foreigners shall not be subject to war 
taxes or duties. These were levied, just the same, and we did not think 
it wise to raise any objection, but the facts are as stated. 

The simple fact is that the Japanese do not want foreigners here and 
are doing everything in their power to drive them from the country. The 
reason the facts are not generally known is that every foreign resident is 
watched, and it is not policy for him to state such facts for publication. 

A copy of this letter has been sent to Washington. It was indorsed 
by the majority of the foreign community residing in Japan, not as showing 
their dislike for the Japanese, but of the one-sided manner in which the 
Japanese are acting. Foreigners in Japan stand all these inconveniences, 
while the Japanese ‘‘ kick’’ when they have the least provocation. 





FOR BETTER Congress at its last session created a new division of 
DISTRIBUTION the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization to 
OF IMMIGRANTS. regulate the immigration of aliens and for their more 
advantageous distribution, Mr. T. V. Powderly being appointed as chief of 
the division. The following correspondence and circulars indicate the 
method employed to secure the best possible results. The letters addressed 
to governor of Porto Rico and to Secretary Roach of the leather workers 
are typical of those sent to the governors of states and territories and to the 
secretaries of labor organizations throughout the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

The correspondence and circulars should be read by all interested in 
the labor cause, and the officers of labor organizations should hereafter 
keep the chief of the division posted in regard to trade disputes in existence 
or anticipated. 

BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
; WASHINGTON, /uly 9, 1907. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, Esq., 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Srr: Herewith find inclosed copies of letters which have been sent to 
the governors of the various states and territories of the United States, and 
to the international unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
These letters will be of interest to you in showing how the Division of In- 
formation intends to make itself useful in distributing admitted immigrants. 
The division will be grateful for any suggestions you may desire to make 
anent this subject. 

Respectfully, T. V. PowDERLy, 
Chief of Division. 
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BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
WASHINGTON, /uly 8, 1907. 
Joun Roacu, Esq. 
Secretary, Amalgamated Leather Workers’ Union of America, 
Box 414, Newark, New Jersey. 


Srr: With the approval, and by order, of the Commissioner. General of 
Immigration, Hon. F. P. Sargent, under whose direction the Division of 
Information is operated, I enclose for your information a copy of a letter 
now being mailed to the governors of the various states and territories. It 
is the intention to foilow this up with a letter of inquiry to every official or 
person who may be able to give authentic information relative to the dis- 
tribution of newly admitted immigrants. In a word, it shall be my aim to 
tap every known source of information on the subject. 

You will observe that in question 2, paragraph f, data concerning 
strikes, lockouts, and other labor difficulties, is asked for. The object of 
this is self-evident, and to secure full and reliable information from all 
sides, I address you with the hope that you will aid us in the work of mak- 
ing this division a most useful adjunct to the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization by keeping it constantly in touch with your organization, 
and always informed as to such variations and fluctuations as may affect 
the employment of your members. 

Congestion of immigrants in any one locality is not desirable; to keep 
the stream moving in a steady current to the places where the labor field 
is not crowded will be good for immigrant and country. You know where 
your trade languishes and flourishes and I ask that you do us the favor to 
keep this division fully informed on these points so that while caring for 
the immigrants, the interests of the American wage-earners may be 
safeguarded. 

I have no suggestion to make as to how you send this data. Your 
experience will dictate the manner, and your knowledge of labor conditions 
will enable you to help us in this great work of distributing the alien 
workers who seek homes among us. 

If you keep us informed of strikes, lockouts, blacklists, boycotts, or 
the probable coming of same, we will know how to act should application 
be made to send laborers to a locality where industrial conditions are 
unsettled. Expressing the hope that you will co-operate with us, and that 
the work will be congenial to you, I remain, 

Respectfully, 
T. V. PowpERLy, 
Chief of Division. 


BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
WASHINGTON, /uly 7, 1907. 
His EXCELLENCY, 
The Governor of Porto Rico, 
San Juan, P. R. 


Srr: Section 40 of the act of Congress, to regulate the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, approved February 20, 1907, provides for the 
establishment of a division of information in the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization. The purpose of this division is to secure such informa- 
tion as will aid in the proper distribution of immigrants on arrival in the 
United States. See page 27 of the Immigration Laws and Regulations, a 
copy of which is herewith inclosed. 

The object in writing you is to obtain such data, statistical or other- 
wise, as will be pertinent to the work. Will you advise the division 
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through the bureau as to the industrial conditions in your territory by 
answering as fully and completely as possible the following questions: 
1. Where is the demand for workmen most urgent? 
2. What class of labor is needed? 
Where are mechanics needed? 
. State the class of trade. 
Are single men or heads of families preferred? 
. Number of each required. 
. State rate of wages paid for different kinds of labor. 
If strikes, lockouts, or other difficulties exist, state fully the 
cause of same. 
3. Are settlers on land needed? 
a. Probable number required. 
b. Where are lands obtainable? 
c. State location of same and accessibility to rail or water facili- 
ties for transportation. 
d. Prices of land and whether cultivated or unimproved. 
e. State kind of crops land is best adapted to. 
. What nationalities or races would be preferred? 
Does your territory offer inducements to settlers on land? 
. Is there in existence in your territory a commission or board having 
for its object the encouragement of settlers therein? 
a. If so, what is its title? 
b. Official address of same. 
c. Name of officers. 
d. Number of members. 


Respecfully, F. P. SARGENT, 
Commissioner- General. 


mono oP 


nur 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July ro, 1907. 


Hon. T. V. PoWDERLy, 
Chief of Division, Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Srr: Your favor of the 9th instant with enclosures came duly to hand, 
and I noted them with great interest. I feel sure that with the institution 
of this new division in the Bureau of Immigration, and the right spirit back 
of it, great good will be accomplished, particularly in preventing the awful 
congestion of immigrants at such points where they are less needed, or 
where their presence can be of the greatest injury. I am firmly convinced 
that that spirit dominates the present chief of division 

I do not know whether the suggestions I make in reply to your invita- 
tion for them will be feasible, but they are made for such consideration and 
action which you think they may deserve. Added to section 2, sub-divi- 
sion f, of your questions, could you not add in your future circulars the 
following: ‘‘Are any such difficulties contemplated in the near future?’’ 
Also one of the questions might be as to the prevailing hours of labor. 

You may rest assured that so far as it is possible, I should be glad to 
co-operate with you in the efforts to make the division most effective. 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
WASHINGTON, July 72, 1907. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, Esq., 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
423-425 G street, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: This is to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of July 10th, 
and to thank you for your promise of co-operation with the Division of 
Information. Your suggestions have been noted and will be followed. 

Respectfully, ; 
T. V. POWDERLY, 
Chief of Division. 





From several representative union men of San Francisco, communica- 
tions have been received calling attention to conditions prevailing there in 
the labor field. Attention is called to the fact that advertisements are 
published in the press of the east and middle west, to induce workmen to 
leave their homes and go to San Francisco. In one letter which reached 
here the following is stated: ‘‘Facts are that there are more men here (San 
Francisco) now than are needed. The street-car men have been on strike 
since the first of May and are still out. They have the support of all 
the organizations here and are battling away to win their contest for 
the eight hour workday.’’ The request is madethat all labor organiza- 
tions—international, national, state and local—be notified of this state of 
affairs, advising workingmen of all kinds not to be lured to San Francisco 
at the present time. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Orginizers, J. J, Filzpatrick, J. D. Pierce, 
Thomas H. flynn, Emmet T. Flood, Arthur 
E. Holder, Jacob Tazeiaar, William E. Terry. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American 
Federation of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. 1.—Eastern. 
Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetis, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 
Organizers, Stuart Reid, Thomas F. Tracy. 


District No. 1l.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary land, the 
District of Columbia, and the Province of 
Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Hugh Frayne, 
Cal Wyatt, W.C. Hahn, Jobn A. Flett. 


District No. Ill.—Southern. 
Comprising the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi,and 
Louisiana. 
Organizer, James Leonard. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Indian Ter:itory, Oklahoma, and Ar- 


kansas. 
Organizers, Henry M. Walker, James Leonard. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Idaho. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon, California, and the Prov- 
ince of Briti-h Columbia. 

Organizers, C.O. Young, M. Grant Hamilton. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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SEAMEN VS. LONGSHOREMEN. 


ARBITRATOR’S DECISION AND AWARD. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., /ume 25, 1907. 

In the case of the controversy between the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America and the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, the 
matter was reported upon by the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. to.the Pittsburg conven- 
tion in the following- language: 

The controversy between the seamen's and longshore- 
men’s unions has reached an acute stage, particularly on 
the Pacific Coast. We have endeavored to stop the strife be- 
tween these two organizations, but with little avail, and can 
only express our keen regret thereat, and hope that a way 
out may be found by which both may be able to co-operate 
to their mutual advantage. 

That report was referred to the grievance com- 
mittee of the cor vention which, after due consid- 
eration, made a report which was adopted by the 
convention as follows: 


Representatives of both these organizations appeared be- 
fore your committee, and after careful consideration of the 
subject-matter, the committee makes the following recom- 
mendation: That each organization shall select two persons 
and that the four so selected shall meet within 60 days from 
the adjournment of this convention to select a fifth person, 
and in the event of failure to agree upon such fifth person 
within 10 days, the President of the A. F. of L., with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council, shall select the fifth person. 
The five persons so selected shall constitute an arbitration 
board whose decision shall be final and binding upon both 
parties. Pending decision of this board all hostilities be- 
tween these two organizations shall cease. 

And we further recommend that this convention instruct 
the Longshoremen’s Association to discontinue the use of 
the name “International Longshoremen. Marine and Trans- 
port Workers’ Association’’ and that no change in title be 
granted, assumed or maintained exc -pt in accordarce with 
the findings of the arbitration board. 


Acting under the above decision of the conven- 
tion, the undersigned invited the representatives 
of both organizations in interest to a conference 
and endeavored to have them enter into an agree- 
ment for the adjustment of the existing differences 
between them. This proved impossible and was 
without avail. 

The representatives of both organizations then 
insisted upon the undersigned acting as the fifth 
person as provided in the convention’s decision, 
the representatives of both organizations for and 
on behalf of themselves and their organizations 
agreeing to abide by any decision or award which 
the undersigned may make relating to the entire 
subjects matter in controversy between the organ- 
izations in interest. 

An agreement was reached that the representa- 
tives should present the contentions of their re- 
spective organizations upon the mattersin dispute, 
an adjournment until the following day being 
taken for that purpose. 


The contentions of each side were presented in 
writing as follows: 


SEAMEN’S CONTENTION. 


To the application made by the International 
Longshoremen’s Association to be permitted to 
change its name to ‘International Longshore- 
men, Marine and Transport Workers’ Association,”’ 
and to exercise the jurisdiction implied by such 
name, we, the representatives of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America, make protest, and 
reply as follows: The International Seamen’s 
Union of America claims jurisdiction over all 
classes of labor which are included inthe term 
“seamen.’’ This definition of the seamen’s juris- 
diction is based upon the two-fold reason of law 
and custom. 

By law the seamen are governed. by a special 
code, one feature of which describes the seamen 
as follows (R. S., 4612): In the construction of 
this title (R. S. 4501-4613), every person having 
command of any vessel belonging to any citizen 
of the United States shall be deemed to be the 
‘master’ thereof; and every person (apprentices 
excepted ), who shall be employed or engaged to 
servein any capacity on board the same shall be 
deemed and taken to be a ‘‘seaman,’’ and the 
term ‘‘vessel’’ shall be understood to comprehend 
every description of vessel navigating on any sea 
or channel, lake or river, to which the provisions 
of this title may be applicable, and the term 
‘‘owner’’ shall be taken and understood to com- 
prehend all the several persons, if more than one, 
to whom the vessel shall belong. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that all classes 
of labor on board ship (with the exception of the 
pr germane are seamen, subject to the same law, 
and therefore obliged to adopt a common means 
of protection and advancement. The application 
of the law here quoted is not confined to the labor 
on any one or more classes of vessel, but extends 
to all labor on all vessels. Every vessel navigating 
any river, channel, lake, or ocean comes within 
the purview of the navigation laws, and the crews 
of such vessels are all equally regarded as seamen 
and equally amenable to the law in question. 

Coming to the custom of the se: men’s calling, 
the fact that members of the respective classes of 
seamen are employed on board the same vessel 
constitutes a bond of common interest that can not 
be severed without injury to all concerned. The 
maintenance of this bond requires that the respect- 
ive members of a vessel’s crew shall be united 
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under one central head, or organization, in order 
that the common interest may be conserved and 
developed to the highest degree of efficiency, and 
in order that all conflict of sentiment or interest 
may be avoided. 

The definition of the term ‘seamen ’’ upon 
which the International Seamen’s Union of 
America bases its claim to jurisdiction over all 
classes of labor employed on all classes of vessel, 
is therefore supported and demonstrated by both 
the law and the custom, or condition, of the sea- 
faring craft. The only exception to the definition 
herein set forth exists in the case of ships’ officers. 
We have shown that under the law, as herein 
quoted. the shipmaster is specifically excepted 
from the definition of the term ‘‘seamen.’’ In 
other words, the law regards the shipmaster as 
the employer of the vessel’s crew, and vests him 
with authority and responsibility as such. In 
practical effect all ships’ officers under the ship- 
master, such as pilots, mates, and engineers, are 
subject to the same exception as that existing in 
the case of the shipmaster. The ships’ officers are 
vested with authority over those employed in 
subordinate capacities, which authority the latter 
are by the same law required to respect and obey. 
Asa prerequisite to the authority and responsi- 
bility vested in them, the ships’ officers are re- 
quired to qualify for licenses, which are granted 
by the United States government, and which are 
also revocable by the government. 

These conditions constitute a natural as well as 
a legal exception tothe rule that all classes of 
labor on board ship are ‘‘seamen’’ and therefore 
come within the jurisdiction of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America. 

In view of these conditions we believe that the 
interests of ships’ officers, as distinguished from 
other classes of seamen, can be best served by 
organization under separate forms. Such separate 
organizations already exist, and are fully recog- 
nized by the International Seamen’s Union of 
America. The latter will as fully and frankly 
recognize any bona fide organization of ships’ 
officers which may be chartered directly by the 
A F. of L. We can not, however, recognize as 
bona fide any organization of ships’ officers which 
is, or may hereafter be, affiliated with and under 
the jurisdiction of any body of land workers, 
since such affiliation would be a distinct departure 
from the rule of common interest to which we 
have already referred as being essential to the 
efficiency, and even the existence, of organization 
among the maritime workers. 

With the exception here noted, we, the repre- 
sentatives of the International Seamen’s Union of 
America, reiterate our claim to jurisdiction over 
all classes of labor on board ship, inclusive of all 
classes of vessel. 

Further, we assert and repeat our claim to juris- 
diction over all kinds of work performed on board 
ship, both in the handling of the vessel herself 
and the handling of her cargo, stores, apparel, 
etc. Upon this point we quote the navigation 
laws, as follows: ‘‘R. S., 4612. And the said crew 
agree to conduct themselves in an orderly, faithful, 
honest and sober manner, and to be at all times 
diligent in their respective duties, and to he 
obedient to the lawful commands of the said 
master, or of any person who shall lawfully suc- 
ceed him, and of their superior officers in every- 


thing relating to the vessel, and the stores and 
cargo thereof, whether on board, in boats, or on 
shore.’’ 

Thus it is seen that all work in connection with 
the handling of a vessel, whether performed *‘ on 
board, in boats, or on shore,” is seamen’s work. 
The fact that in some instances certain kinds of 
work are performed by other classes of labor is 
merely an incident in the conduct of maritime 
affairs, which does not in any degree lessen the 
force of our cldim that such work is primarily 
seamen’s work and therefore within the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Seamen’s Union of 
America. 

The jurisdiction of the latter organization in- 
cludes all classes of labor which may properly be 
termed marine workers or marine transportation 
workers. The terms ‘‘seamen’’ and “marine 
worker’’ (that is, ‘‘mariner’’), are synonymous; 
they are derived from the same source, namely, 
mare (sea). Similarly, the term ‘transport 
worker,’’ as used in the present controversy, is 
but a variant of the terms ‘‘seamen”’ and ‘‘marine 
worker.’’ In short, the seaman is also a marine 
worker and a transport worker. Conversely both 
the marine worker and the transport worker are 
seamen, inthe legal and customary sense here 
understood. 

It follows, therefore, that all such classes of 
labor as may properly be designated by the terms 
here referred to come under the jurisdiction of the 
International Seamen's Union of America. All 
classes of labor now designated as marine and (or) 
transport workers, but which are not such in fact, 
should, in order to secure recognition as members 
of any organization, be designated by their proper 
titles, so as to avoid the implication of claims on 
the part of such organization to jurisdiction over 
auy class of labor that rightfully comes under the 
jurisdiction of the existing duly recognized and 
chartered organization of seamen, namely, the 
International Seamen’s Union of America.’ 

W. MACARTHUR, 
A. FURUSETH. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S CONTENTION. 


ERIE, Pa., April 79, 1906. 

It is deemed by our members that the name we 
have adopted is both necessary and essential for 
the different interests affiliated. 

The interests that are affiliated, that are not 
strictly longshoremen, joined our association 
voluntarily and of their own volition.’’ 

HENRY C. BARTER. 
J. A. MADSEN. 


The hearings, testimony, and arguments occu- 
pied nearly three whole days. I listened carefully 
to every word of testimony submitted, the conten- 
tions presented and the arguments made in sup- 
port of them. Since then I have repeatedly 
gone over parts of the 296 folios of typewritten 
stenographic report of the entire conference, and 
have within the past few days read and perused 
every word therein carefully and studiously. It 
was my purpose to be helpful in having the con- 
tending organizations come toan agreement rather 
than for me to undertake to render a decision or 
make an award which after all might prove un- 
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satisfactory to one side or the other, or perhaps to 
both. Inasmuch as I have been unable to have the 
contending organizations come to an agreement, 
the duty imposed upon me to render a decision 
and make an award is imperative, and I do so, as 
follows: 

1. The use by the International Longshoremen’s 
Association of the additional title ‘‘ Marine and 
Transport Workers’’ is not essential to its rights 
and interests, and it is essentially prejudicial to 
the rights and interests of the seamen. Therefore, 
and for the further reasons hereinafter given, the 


further use by the International Longshoremen’s _ 


Association of the additional title ‘‘Marine and 
Transport Workers ”’ is to be discontinued. 

2. The work of loading and unloading vessels 
(with the following exceptions) belongs to the 
longshoremen: 

(a) In the coastwise trade, when seamen bring a 
vessel into port, remain with the vessel for its on- 
ward course or for its return to the initial port, the 
work of loading or unloading the cargo to the ex- 
tent of the ship’s tackle may be performed by the 
seamen. 

(6) Seamen may load or unload cargoes beyond 
the ship’s tackle, but only with the consent of, or 
by agreement with, the longshoremen. 

3. Under no circumstances (unless by the con- 
sent of or agreement with the longshoremen) may 
seamen load or unload cargoes unless they (the 
seamen) are of the vessel’s sailing crew in an in 
or out bound voyage. And then only as above 
decided in exception (a). 

Representatives of both contending organiza- 
tions at the hearing declared that if the principal 
contention was removed, so far as the attitude of 
the organizations to each other are concerned. 
there would be no reason why the best possible re- 
lations should not exist between them and their 
co-uperation established to secure the best possible 
results for all concerned. 

The seamen are justly concerned in the affairs 
affecting them, particularly in relation to the 
maritime laws governing their services. The 
efforts made to secure changes in these laws can 
not be hazarded, particularly to a body of men, 
who, under the assumption of a title that they are 
maritime or transport workers, undertake to deal 
with the necessities and legal demands of sea- 
men. 

On the other hand, in the matter of the work of 
loading and unloading cargoes, in my opinion, the 
seamen are unduly apprehensive regarding the 
laws affecting them. The evidence adduced shows 
that under modern conditions of maritime com- 
merce tHe custom and the practice are for long- 
shoremen generally to perform that work. There 
may be instances of imperative necessity where 
seamen may be required toload or unload cargoes, 
and the award made herein covering part of such 
necessity practically.covers all that can be re- 
quired.- 

There can be no question but that if the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association with its several at- 
tached national trade unions were to hold a joint 
conference, it would be productive of great good. 
Such a conference should consider the adoption of 
some joint title; to establish some form of federa- 
tion or federated action among the organiza- 
tions in interest for the protection and promo- 
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tion, upon the economic, as well as the 
legislative field, of the interests of the men 
of all the callings affected, to the end that 
the wages, hours and conditions of employ- 
ment may be safe-guarded and improved and the 
lawful rights of all broadened and advanced. I 
therefore further decide: 

THAT A CONFERENCE of representatives of the 
organizations herein named and referred to, be 
held at Norkfolk, Va., beginning November 11, 
1907, for the purpose of carrying this desirable 
end into effect. 

It is the sincere hope of the undersigned that the 
organizations affected shall, in the letter and in the 
spirit, comply, and carry out in good faith, the 
above decision and award and do so (except one in 
which a specific time is stated) within 60 days from 
this date. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

Arbitrator. 


DETROIT, MICH., /une 28, 1907. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L.., 
423 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I am in receipt of joint 
communication, sent by you to both Seamen and 
Longshoremen International Unions, with your 
finding or decision as arbitratorin the controversy 
between the above-named organizations, and for 
the info~mation of our delegates to our 15th con- 
vention I ask that you put a construction on sec- 
tion 2, paragraph ‘‘a,’’ which is as follows: 

‘“‘(a) In the coastwise trade, when seamen bring 
a vessel into port, remain with the vessel for its 
onward course or for its return to the initial port, 
the work of loading or unloading the cargo to the 
extent of the ship’s tackle may be performed by 
the seamen.’’ 

You will kindly define what you mean by the 
“‘ship’s tackle’’ and oblige, 

Fraternally yours, 
DANIEL J. KEEFE, 
President, Longshoremen’s 
International Union. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 6, 7907. 
Mr. DANIEL J. KEEFE, 
President, International Association 
; of Longshoremen, 
Elks’ Temple Building, Detroit, Mich. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your favor of June 
28th to hand and contents noted. I have been so 
busy with work demanding immediate attention 
that your letter was crowded for consideration up 
to this moment. 

You ask me to define what is meant by the 
award and decision rendered in the case of the 
Seamen vs. Longshoremen, June 26th, in the paru- 
graph reading as follows: 

In the coastwise trade, when seamen bring a vessel into 
port, remain with the vessel for its onward course or for its 
return to the initial port, the work of loading or unloading 
the cargo to the extent of the ship’s tackle may be per- 
formed by the seamen. 

Let me say that during the entire hearing there 
was not one word of contention as to what was 
meant by the term ‘‘ship’s tackle.’’ Every one 
seemed to accept the term as clearly understood. 
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The argument made by Mr. Madsen, representing 
your organization (see minutes, pages 258-59, and 
260), and the argument of Mr. MacArthur, repre- 
senting the seamen (see minutes, pages 60-61- 
62-63), seem to me to be both justified in part 
upou this subject, and the parts which appeal to 
me to be justifiable, I combined into the para- 
graph of the decision you quote; that is, para- 
graph ‘‘a,’’ section 2. 

Now let me say further that, desirous of obtain- 
ing something authoritative upon the subject of 
the definition of the term ‘‘ship’s tackle,’’ I had a 
conversation with a representative of the Naviga- 
tion Department of the United States, and asked 
him for a definition of the term, in so far as it 
applies to the ship’s tackle used in loading or un- 
loading the cargo of a vessel, and he said that in 
a broad sense the whole rigging of a ship might 


be regarded as the ‘'ship’s tackle,’’ yet, in the 
ordinary acceptance of that term, it applied to 
blocks, ropes, and yard arms, and that these 
would cover it. I simply refer to this for whatever 
information it may contain and forming no part of 
any official utterance on my part, for you will 
readily realize that as a landsman I am not quali- 
fied to definitely determine the strict definition of 
nautical terms. 

I am forwarding a copy of your letter and a copy 
of this reply to the secretary of the International 
Seamen’s Union. 

With kindest regards and best wishes and ask- 
ing to be kindly remembered to the convention, 
and regretting my inability to be present, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





A. F. of L. Exuipit AT JAMESTOWN. 


By C. P. CONNELLY. 


{In charge of exhibit.] 


Te commemoration of the event of the first 


permanent settlement of the English-speak- 

ing people in America at Jamestown, Va., 300 

years ago, has been appropriately celebrated 
by the exposition now being held at Jamestown. 
In this celebration the A. F. of L. has joined, and 
its comprehensive exhibit in the Social Economy 
Building is a tribute both to the skill of its mem- 
bers and their realization of the historic importance 
of this celebration. 2 

The exhibit occupies 4,000 square feet and em- 
braces the products of many branches of organized 
labor. Here is shown the handiwork of the shoe- 
maker, sawmaker, saddlemaker, harnessmaker, 
horseshoer, slatemaker, shinglemaker, glovemaker, 
furrier, cutler, baker, upholsterer, pianomaker, 
and of all kinds of musical instruments, garment 
worker, cooper, wood worker, brushmaker, silk 
and textile worker, lobsterman, printer, painter, 
carpenter, sign painter, decorator, etc., all bearing 
the labels of their respective crafts. 

The building in which is located this aggrega- 
tion of union products was the last one to be com- 
pleted, but the A. F. of L. exhibit is now complete 
and photographs of it will appear in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

The horseshoers have made an exceptionally 
beautiful exhibit. It is contained in a handsome 
case, four by six feet, and embraces every kind of 
horseshoe, highly polished and nickled; all the 
tools in miniature used by horseshoers and a border 
of horseshoe nails with the name of the organiza- 
tion made of the same. It is profusely decorated 
with handsome ornaments, laid in perfect curves, 
nothing being used in this really artistic work 
except the materials used daily by the horseshoer. 
It isthe work of twomembers of the Cincinnati union. 

The display of saws includes many varieties. It 


occupies a space 12 by 18 feet, each saw bearing the 
union label, and is made of the finest steel in the 
highest styleof the art. No carpenter need be 
without a union saw, if he desires to select from 
such a variety. 

The display of band instruments, violins, flutes, 
and similar instruments, has caused favorable 
comment from many visitors, but especially from 
musicians. The latter linger about the case and 
express their admiration for the handsome in- 
struments displayed, each one being a perfect 
specimen of its class. 

The display of pianos is excellent. The cases 
are things of beauty, and the real value of the in- 
struments is found in their perfectly constructed 
interiors: The freedom of action, the tone, all 
combine to make an ideal instrument. 

The shoeworkers have done themselves proud. 
In the display which they have arranged is found 
almost every article of footwear—from the daintiest 
lady’s dancing slipper to the heaviest logger’s 
boot with its half-inch spikes. This display is so 
comprehensive that it interests everybody. 

Union-made garments of all descriptions are 
arranged in handsome cases, giving silent testi- 
mony to the fact that no man need go without 
union-label garments. An elaborate saddle, sent 
from Denver, Col., valued at $250; a set of harness 
from Wichita, Kans., splendid in finish and design; 
a lobster pot and mounted lobsters from Maine 
are among the contributions from all sections of 
the country. In fact almost every industry is 
represented. 

he retail c.erks’ association has given a model 
union store. Here can be seen show windows 
dressed in the highest style of the art, decorated 
with the finest garments—dress suits, tuxedos, 
raincoats, waistcoats, topcoats, etc.—while on the 
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inside is displayed all kinds of merchandise to be 
found in a first-class store, all of which bear the 
label. This store is fitted with electric lights, is 
kept in perfect condition, and is daily admired by 
hundreds of visitors. It reflects great credit upon 
the clerks. 

One of the beauties is the suggestion of the Up- 
holsterers’ International Union and erected by 
Brother Schmid, of New York. It is a ‘‘cosy cor- 
ner,’ handsomely draped and furnished. 

On July 4th our office room, which occupies the 
center of our exhibit and has its four walls hung 
with pictures of labor leaders, was decorated. The 
national colors were nicely draped on the four 
sides, President Gompers’ picture occupying the 
place of honor over the entrance. The decora- 
tions were arranged by Brother Schmid, who was 


aided by suggestions from Brother Warren, of the 
boot and shoe workers, who is here arranging their 
exhibit. 

Our exhibit is such that all members of organ- 
ized labor may well be proud of it. It is the most 
attractive and comprehensive in the Social Econ- 
omy Building, and has been given wide and favor- 
able comment by intelligent and thoughtful visit- 
ors. It will do much to remove prejudice from 
the minds of those who have not given the labor 
movement thoughtful consideration, and_ will 
serve to educate the masses of unorganized 
labor. 

From a business standpoint it is a good invest- 
ment for the A. F. of L. Intellectually and mor 
ally it is an inspiration to every lover of trade 
unionism. 





PREVAILING RATE oF WAGES. 


Ill., circuit court, recently rendered a deci- 

sion defining the term ‘‘ prevailing rate of 

wages,’’ and incidentally paying a tribute 
to high degree of skill and good workmanship 
guaranteed by the trade unions. The following is 
the text of the decision: 

“In this case, the complainant filed his bill to 
enforce his lien. The case after being at issue was 
referred to the master to take evidence and report 
with conclusions. The parties on either side pre- 
sented witnesses and their evidence was taken and 
the cause heard by the master and he makes and 
filed his report with conclusions. The defendant 
excepts and the cause is now before the court on 
the evidence taken with exceptions to the report. 
I have heard the arguments of counsel made in 
open court and have since read the evidence. The 
contention by the defendant in support of the ex- 
ceptions seems to be that the complainant em- 
ployed union labor and desires to have the union 
scale wages adopted in this case as the price for 
the work. It is claimed that the work in question 
could have been done cheaper by the contractor if 
he had employed nonunion labor, instead of em- 
ploying union labor as he did. 

The witness, J. W. McIntyre, introduced for the 
defense, presents that question. He says, ‘‘ there 
might be some fellows that did not belong to the 
union that he could get for lower prices.’’ He 
further says, ‘“‘pretty near every man that is 
capable of handling and doing the work is a 
union man,’’ and also further says, ‘‘the man that 
belongs to the bricklayers’ union figures by the 
union prices. The man that does not belong to the 
union figures on a price under the union man.” 
It can be said that the price of the bricklayers’ 
union is known. The price of the other is not 
known. Had the defendant wanted his work done 
by nonunion labor and at a lower scale than the 
union labor it would have been fair for him to 
have said so, and then the complainant in 
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taking the contract would have taken this matter 
into consideration in doing the work. He 
might have considered that he could not get the 
labor outside of the union as itis well known. It 
is well known that there is a great demand for 
laborers. The defendant employed the plaintiff to 
do the work without any expressed contract or 
any reservation as to where he should go for help 
and the plaintiff had the right to do the ordinary 
and customary thing and the ordinary and custo- 
mary thing was to employ union labor, as the evi- 
dence shows that nearly every man that is capable 
of doing the work is a union man. I have no doubt 
but that at the time the employment was made 
both parties understood and knew that nearly 
every man that was capable of doing the work was 
a union man and that by force of circumstances 
union labor was to be employed to do the work, 
and now after the work is done it is claimed that 
perhaps some person or persons could have been 
found outside of the union to do this work at a 
cheaper price. This is a mere guess or speculation 
when it is shown that nearly every man that is 
capable of doing the work are members of the 
union. It follows that when nearly every man that 
is capable of doing the work belongs to the union 
that they will fix the price which will govern in 
all cases where there is not an expressed contract 
as to the price to be paid, as there is no way to 
compel men to work there are no longer slave 
pens in which labor is sold. 

Then, again, the master saw and heard the wit- 
nesses testify and he is the one to weigh the evi- 
dence and is not to decide the case by the number 
of witnesses merely, but by the weight of evidence. 
It can not be fairly said in this case in going over 
the evidence the master decided the case against 
the weight of the evidence. 

The exceptions are overruled and the decree is 
awarded the complainant in accordance with the 
finding of the master.’’ 

JAMES W. CRAIG. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. - 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughcut the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general] and loca] organizers of labor conditions ip 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industria] 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, 


They participate in the ~~ of the people for 
o the thousand and 


one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the -wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Blacksmiths. 

George ]. Werner.—Our members throughout 
the country are making wonderful progress as 
regards wages, hours, and working. conditions. 
New locals are being formed every mouth and we 
expect to have our membership of 10,000 in short 
time. - Our union in East St. Louis had astrike for 
increased wages. New unions have been formed 
in Hivelock, Neb.; Newark, N. J.; Laredo, Texas, 
and Chico, Cal. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

J. J. McNamara.—Trade conditions fair and 
steadily improving. Some of our locals are obtain- 
ing increased wages and improved conditions. 
We continue our campaign against the open shop 
policy of the American Bridge Co., and the 
Erectors’ Association. Our membership shows an 
increase since last report. We expended $1,400 in 
death benefits recently. 


Cement Workers. 

Henry Uliner—We have recently chartered 
new unions in Oakland, Cal.; Livingston, Mont.; 
Everett, Wasb.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Atlanta, 
Ga. Employment is steady. Hours have been re- 
duced without trouble in Boston, Mass. There is 
general building of concrete structures through- 
out the country and this is good for our trade. A. F. 
of L. organizers are assisting in the work of 
organization and we appreciate the good work. 
At this writing we have a lockout in Ironton, Ohio, 
where the cement mill employers refuse to recog- 
nize the union. 


Cigarmakers. 

G. W. Perkins --State of trade continues fair. 
We are still fighting the non-union-child-labor- 
employing trust and ask all union men and friends 
to always call for our -union blue label. We have 
a number of strikes to report at this writing, four 
of which are already successful. Have three new 
unions under way at Porto Rico. Three locals 
have been organized there since last report. ° 


Elastic Goring Weavers. 


Alfred Haughion.—We are urging union men 
to wear shoes that contain elastic gore. The lock- 
out in Chelsea, Mass., still continues, the firm 
contending for the open shop, but the men are 
holding out. 


Elevator Constructors. 


Wm. Young.—Trade conditions remain about 
the same as during the spring. We were success- 
ful in strike for increased wages at Minneapolis 
after four days. 


Freight Handlers and Railway Clerks. 


J. J. Flynn.—Freight handlers of Chicago, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis have secured an increase in 
wages of approximately nine per cent; also several 
of the railway clerks of Chicago, and all of the 
clerks of St. Paul and Minneapolis who are organ- 
ized under the auspices of our union have secured 
an increase of 10 per cent. 
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Glass Workers. 

Wm Figolah.—Trade fair. A referendum vote 
is being taken on an assessment of 10 cents a month 
to cover the expenses of another organizer to be 
put in the field. 

Glove Workers. 

Agnes Nestor.—We are trying to organize the 
employes of a firm in Grinnell, lowa, which makes 
a specialty of the ‘‘ventilated’’ gloves for railroad 
men. Trade in general good. A new union has 
been formed in St. Louis. Our union in De Kalb, 
Ill., has presented a new wage schedule to glove 
firms in that city and expect to secure the same. 


Lathers. 

Ralph V. Brandt.—There has been general in- 
crease in wages throughout our trade. Employ- 
ment plentiful. New unions have been -formed in 
Portland, Me.; Elwood City, Pa.; Bellingham, 
Wash., and Lake Geneva, Wis. We paid out $250 
in death benefits during the month. 


Lobster Fishermen. 
James B. Webster —Trade conditions good and 
improving. We are contemplating the adoption of 
a union label. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 

Cnas. McCrory.—Trade conditions excellent and 
employment is steadily improving. Working con- 
ditions are slowly but surely improving. Trade at 
this time is very brisk, there is not a man idle in 
our trade who wants to work. 


Paving Cutters, 

Wm. Dodge.—At Milford, N. H., our men have 
secure an increase of $1 per thousand with a 
straight union job and the eight hour day. At 
Chelmsford, Mass., our union secured eight hour 
day and increase of $1 a thousand. We havestrike 
pending at Marlboro, N. H., at this writing and 
expect settlement shortly. New unions have been 
formed in Maine and Canada. Our membership is 
steadily increasing. 

Sawsmiths. 

C. G. Wertz.—All members of our trade well 
employed. Trade brisk. No strikes or troubles to 
report at this date. 


FROM DISTRICT AND 


ALABAMA. 


Powderly.—W. H. Downey: 

Birmingham trades council is doing a great deal 
of work trying to better the working conditions in 
this vicinity, and the improvementis manifest. 
Work is plentiful and steady in alltrades. With 
the organization of the ore miners this town would 
be a solid union town. Practically no strikes or 
industrial troubles to report. Ore miners work 10 
and 11 hours a day, whereas the union men work 
eight hours. Iam urging all workers to come in 
line of organization. Have two new unions in line 
and hope to report them organized soon. We are 
trying to get every worker into a union. 


Selma.—J. H. Bean: 


Organized labor is slowly but surely making its 
way to the front. Union labor is recognized and 
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Slate Workers. 

Thomas H. Palmer —Employment fairly steady 
in Pennsylvania. We have a strike on at Fair 
Haven, Vt., for the nine hour day and semi- 
monthly pay. 

Steam Engineers. 

R. A. McKee.—We have formed new unions in 
Barre, Vt.; Hannibal, Mo.; Fresno, Cal.; Fargo, 
N. Dak.; Toronto, Canada; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. No strikes or 
troubles to report. 

Table Knife Grinders. 

John Gleason.—We are making a winning fight 
in Bay State, Mass. This is asympathetic strike to 
aid the polishers and we hope to win. Trade con- 
ditions good. 

Tailors. 

John B. Lennon.—Since May first about three 
thousand of our members have secured advance in 
wages averaging 10 per cent without strike. New 
unions have been formed in Pittsburg, Kans.; 
Joplin, Mo.; Sedalia, Mo.; Jefferson City, Mo., 
and Vincennes, Ind. We recently spent $1,230 in 
death benefits 


Tip Printers. 
T. J. Carolan.—We are trying to organize our 
trade in Chicago and Baltimore. Trade good and 
steadily improving. Our membership is increasing. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 

Chas. J. Gille.-—After nine weeks strike in one 
shop in Chicago our unions secured nine hour day 
and five per cent increase in wages. Following 
this example other firms granted the nine hour 
day without strike. A new union was organized in 
Cleveland, Ohio, since last report. 


Wire Weavers. 

E. E. Desmond.—Trade continues to improve. 
We are conducting a systematic campaign of let- 
ting alone several unfair firms in our business. It 
is expected that our next convention will adopt 
some policy by which we may ultimately unionize 
all shops in our trade. At this writing we have a 
strike in Harrison, N. J., against increased num- 
ber of apprentices and the open shop. 


LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


respected, while the conditions of the unorganized 
workers is very poor. Active work is done for the 
union labels. Several stores carry union-labeled 
goods. Wages and hours about the same as last 
report. 

Woodlawn,.—J. E. Smith: 

Organized labor in good shape and enjoying 
steady employment. Wages range from $1.50 to 
$2 a day of eight hours for unskilled union men 
and nine to ten hours for the non-unionists. Or- 
ganized labor is recognized by employers as far 
superior to the unorganized. All union labels are 
patronized. Have two new unions under way. 


ARKANSAS. 
Deming.—J. P. Gowing: 
Employment was never more plentiful than at 
this time. We have secured $12.50 per month in- 
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crease for the employes of one company, eight 
hour day and monthly pay-day. Industrial con- 
ditions have greatly improved since the organiza- 
tion of the mine workers’ union. We do not pat- 
ronize stores which fail to carry union-labeled 
goods. 

Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

Union labor is doing 90 per cent of the work 
here, although employment is not plentiful at this 
time. The union scale is 40 cents per hour, while 
the unorganized workers work for 25 to 30 cents 
an hour at the same kind of work. 

Russellville.—A. A. Hook: 

Industrial conditions very good. Work is steady 
in all lines with the exception of miners, who are 
employed only about three-fourths of the time. 
Carpenters secured eight hours and 50 cents a day 
advance without strike. Carpenters organized 
during the month. Have quell geunpecia of get- 
ting the teamsters in line. All union labels are 
being pushed very effectively. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Chico.—F. L. Martinette: 

Painters, plumbers, and electricians have secured 
excellent working conditions and are pretty thor- 
oughly organized. Organized workers are much 
the best off as regards conditions here. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Electricians, retail clerks, 
blacksmiths and helpers. lathers, and musicians 
have organized since the first of the year. Cigar- 
makers are about to organize. 

Los Angeles.—\,. D. Biddle: 

All organized trades steadily employed, but 
some of the non-unionists go idle. While there is 
still room for improvement in conditions here, 
there is a marked difference in favor of the organ- 
ized workers. Teamsters gained increase of 25 
cents an hour as result of strike. Cigarmakers are 
gaining ground in their strike. Am working to 
organize railway expressmen and dining-car men. 
We are constantly advocating the union labels. 
Union made steel has arrived For the construction 
of our labor temple and the work has resumed. 

Oakland.—Chas. W. Petry: 

Organized labor in good shape and enjoying 
steady employment in all branches. Cooks and 
waiters secured a 20 per cent increase in wages and 
shortened their workday one hour. Blacksmiths 
gained 15 per cent increase. Wagon workers 
secured eight hour day, barbers got 10 per cent 
increase, machinists received eight hour day in 
21 shops out of the 31, but owing to condition of 
other iron trades concluded to accept graduated 
reduction of nine to eight hour day within three 
years. The union labels are discussed at all meet- 
ings in order to increase the demand. Federal 
union and shoe workers have organized. 

Vallejo.—D. H. Leavitt: 

Organized labor secures advantages which are 
not enjoyed by the unorganized. Work is plenti- 
ful. There is a big demand for men in the govern- 
ment navy yard at Mare Island. Musicians have 
greatly improved their conditions since organiza- 
tion. Painters in the near future will demand in- 
creased wages. A great deal of dissatisfaction has 
been caused by the order of the Secretary of the 
Navy, which provides that all mechanics must 
work piece-work on building of new collier at 
Mare Island navy yard. Cooks’ and waiters’ union 


is gaining strength. We have a good committee 
working for the union labels. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport.—John J. O'Neill: 

Organized labor is holding its own in this vicinity 
and through its own effortssome of the unorganized 
are sharing the benefits. Employment is steady. 
The union labels are well patronized. Barbers 
demanded and have now secured the closing of all 
shops on holidays. The printers strike is still on 
but all union printers are employed. All building 
trades are in good shape, painters and decorators 
secured increased wages. Trolley men have re- 
organized with a large membership. Machinists 
have accomplished good work during the past 
few months. Through their efforts and the assist- 
ance of general organizer Stuart Reid, the nine 
hour day was secured in several machine shops 
without reduction in wages, while in some shops 
the wages were increased. Through agitation of 
the machinists the nine hour day was granted to 
the carriage workers who are not organized. 
There is a continuous demand for the union- 
labeled goods. Through our labor representatives 
in the legislature a state law for which we have 
energetically worked for years has been enacted. 


Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

Everything in this vicinity is in favor of the 
organized workers. Work is plentiful; there is 
more work than men, both in the building and 
industrial trades. Carpenters and plumbers secured 
increased wages and decreased hours without strike, 
eight hours and half-holiday on Saturday in all of 
the building trades. Carpenters increased pay to 
44 cents per hour first of June, without strike. A 
bill is now before the legislature for an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to fight the spread of tuberculosis. 
As result of the good work done for the union 
labels there is always a good demand for them. 


COLORADO. 

Denver.—Frank J. Pulver: 

Industrial conditions here are very good and 
work is plentiful. Newspaper printers secured 
advance of 20 per cent in wages without 
strike. Mill men and electricians secured material 
advance in wages after a short strike. There isa 
revival of interest in A. F. of L. organizations at 
Leadville; Pueblo shows great gains in member- 
ship and unions. Active label leagues are doing 
good work in Denver, Pueblo, and Colorado 
Springs. The union label baseball league in this 
city attracts great crowds. A typographical union 
has been organized at Grand Junction. Tent and 
awning makers of this city are forming union. 
After a year’s fight laundry workers of this city 
have made their first break in the ranks of the so- 
called laundrymen’s trust. They have signed up 
two large laundries and a towel supply company, 
also two smaller laundries. The laundry workers 
now have a fine organization covering 10 strictly 
union laundries. Iron molders have secured ad- 
vance of 25 cents a day and uniform scale of wages 
and hours throughout the entire state without 


strike. 
FLORIDA. 
Miami.—Wwm. G. Coates: 
Ship and house carpenters, plumblers, painters, 
plasterers, bricklayers and stonemasons are well 
orgarfized, but the unskilled laborers are hard to 
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get together and do not understand the spirit of 
unionism. There are a great number of men from 
all parts of the country, now working on Florida 
east coast railway extension, who need to be organ 
ized, but as they are mostly a floating population 
this is very difficult. House carpenters on the 
first of May secured scale of $3.50 aday. Railway 
company locked out their employes by discharg- 
ing them and then offering the places back at 
10 hour day on the old scale, but we are eight 
hour people here. Child labor bill passed on 
amendment, forbidding children under 12 years of 
age to work in factories. 

St. Augustine —John H. Pomar: 

Industrial conditions are excellent and business 
good in this locality. Condition of organized labor 
far superior to that of the unorganized. All unions 
in good shape and increasing membership. We 
have a child labor law with the age limit at 12 
years of age. Good work is done for the union 
labels. 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta.—B. F. McIntyre: 

Condition of organized labor is good, but the 
unorganized can never get justice until they stand 
together for their rights. Employment is steady. 
Car workers after strike won their demands in 
one shop. Good work is done for the union labels. 


ILLINOIS. 

Belleville —W. A. Eskridge: 

Industrial conditions here are steadily improv- 
ing, and employment is fairly steady. Teamsters 
are working pending the arbitration of their re- 
quest for increased wages. We have had several 
strikes for increased wages this season. Women’s 
label league is doing good work for the union 
labels. 

Benton.—C. E. McCollom: 

Nearly all trades are organized. Street laborers 
after ashort strike compromised with some ad- 
vantages. Union men command the respect of the 
employers in this vicinity. We are urging union 
labels to the front. 

Bloomington.—A. 1,. Van Ness: 

Organized labor prospering and making steady 
progress, although some unions gave up their 
charters after they secured all the improved con- 
ditions they desired, and it will take a reverse to 
make them realize that they must keep their or- 
ganization and stand close together in order to 
maintain the benefits secured. Carpenters some 
time ago secured advance of two and one-half 
cents an hour without strike. The municipal 
work is done by the members of the federal labor 
union. The typographical union label stickers is 
very popular and we return all printing which 
does not bear the union label. 

Carlinville.—R. Bohrman: 

Conditions here are satisfactory as nearly all 
workers are organized. A city ordinance favor- 
able to organized labor was passed recently. Have 
some new unions under way. 

Carrier Mills.—E. T. Davis: 

In some lines of industry we have secured im- 
proved conditions without strike. Organized 
workers have the advantage over the unorganized. 
The condition of unorganized workers seems to be 
steadily growing worse. Clerks are about to or- 
ganize. 


Li wistowu.—aA. J Stutes: 

Industrial conditions are very good, considering 
that building is quite slow; nothing but repair 
work at this time. Prospects are brighter for the 
rest of the season. Hours have been reduced from 
nine to eight a day and wages have increased from 
25 to 30 cents an hour 

Mattoon.—Clarence Krieg: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Street-car men 
are unorganized and their wages range from 15 to 
17 cents an hour and 11 hour day. Stove plate 
molders secured advance of five per cent. Shop 
men also secured advance in wages. Street-car men, 
metal workers, and federal labor unions are about 
to organize. 

Mendota.—J. B. Phelps: 

All trades find steady employment. 
since last report. 


Pontiac.—Joe Murphy: 

There is not much unorganized labor in this sec- 
tion. The shoe workers comprise the main part 
of the unorganized element and their conditions 
are poor. Wages have advanced over last year’s 
scale in some of the organized crafts. All union 
labels are patronized. Work is not so plentiful as 
last season. 

Quincy.—Hy. W. Vorndam: 

Work is steady and plentiful. Generally speak- 
ing the condition of the unorganized workers is 
not good, but the organized workers owing to 
their own efforts are enjoying satisfactory condi- 
tions. An ordinance giving the city printing toa 
union shop over the bid of an unfair shop was 
passed at a recent meeting of city council. 
Patternmakers have organized. 

Sparta.—Jas. F. La Rue: 

Conditions here are very good for organized 
crafts. There are few unorganized workers in this 
city. Through diligent work we have secured the 
eight hour day where we formerly worked nine 
hours. Have prospects of two new organizations 
in the near future, 

Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

The condition of organized labor in Springfield 
is excellent and employment is steady. While 
there is not quite as much building going on this 
year as last, most of the members of the building 
trades are finding plenty to do. Since last report 
there have been nostrikes or lockouts. The Spring- 
field Union Label League is one of the liveliest 
organizations in the city and is receiving the sup- 
port of all of the locals in the city who havea shop 
card, button, or label. The weaker organizations 
have been greatly strengthened. The retail clerks’ 
unicn all over the state of Illinois met at Bloom- 
ington recently and formed a state organization 
and elected a secretary-treasurer and chose Spring- 
field as the headquarters for the association. The 
secretary-treasurer will devote his entire time to 
the work of the organization. 


Tamaroa.—W. H. Johnston: 

Union men get most of the work to be done 
here. Employment is not plentiful at this writing. 
Wages and hours about the same as at last report. 


Taylorville.—James A. Holmes: 

Organized labor in prosperous condition and 
steadily employed. Union men generally are pre- 
ferred to the unorganized workers. Wages in dif- 
ferent lines have improved and the workday has 


No change 
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been reduced from nine to eight hours a day. 
Teamsters demanded and secured eight hour day 
at $3.50 which is a raise of 50 cents a day. The 
new city council recognized the advance in wages. 
All unions urge their members to demand the 
union labels. 


INDIANA. 


La FPorte.—Chas. F. Kelling: 

Industrial conditions good. Union men have 
secured improved conditions and shorter hours. 
Sheet metal workers are about to organize. There 
is a good demand for union-labeled cigars. 


Logansport.—O, P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 

Every union man is working at good wages and 
fair conditions. We think we can bring all the 
skilled workers into the organizations and we are 
going to make the effort. Several new unions will 
be organized. Carpenters and federal union are 
under way. Work is steady in all lines. The 
non-unionists continue to complain because their 
wages are not so high and their hours are longer 
than the union men’s. We tell them the only 
remedy is organization. Weanticipa'e the largest 
and most successful Labor Day demonstration ever 
held here. Six cities, Peru, Huntington, Wabash, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, and Logansport will combine 
in the celebration. The International Label 
League Convention, which was held here in June, 
was beneficial to the cause of labor and a great 
help to the union labels. 


Madison.—Henry H. Humphrey: 

The unionized workers are far in advance of the 
unorganized as regards both hours and wages. 
The trade union movement is steadily gaining 
ground. Carpenters and painters are now work- 
ing nine hour day and getting five cents an hour 
more than last year. This was secured without 
strike. The union men get about 50 cents more 
per day than the non-unionists, who have to work 
10 hourday. Barbers and hodcarriers are about to 
organize. All union labels are patronized by union 
men. 

Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Everything quiet in this section. Employment 
is not steady at this time. Farm laborers are talk- 
ing organization. Label committee doing good 
work promoting the union labels, especially among 
the members of the farmers’ union. 


Vincennes.—J. O. Loten: 

Building trades in good shape and enjoying 
steady employment. Organized workers have fair 
conditions. Painters and carpenters secured ad- 
vance in wages without trouble. They will 
try for the eight hour day next year. Tailors 
have organized. 


Wabash.—Chas. Euphrat: 

Conditions are steadily improving for organized 
crafts owing to their own efforts. Employment 
is plentiful. Have one new union under way. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


So. McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

All trades steadily employed. Stone cutters se- 
cured raise of 40 cents per day without trouble. 
Organized labor in good shape; unorganized work- 
ers enjoy fair conditions owing to the general 
advancement in industrial conditions here. Fed- 
eral labor union is about to organize. 


IOWA. 

Cedar Rapids.—A. J Cronkhite: 

Conditions here are good and organized crafts 
in good shape. Carpenters receive $3 25 for eight 
hour day, building laborers get $2 for eight hour 
day. Unorganized laborers working in shops and 
factories receive from $1.25 to $1.50 a day working 
10 hours. Employment is steady. The building 
trades on April first this year reduced the general 
working day from nine to eight hours without 
trouble. In some trades wages were raised, while 
others receive the same wages they did for the 
nine hourday. Teamsters and cement workers 
have organized and bartenders are under way. 
Women’s label league is doing splendid work for 
the union labels. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Organized labor conditions are far better than 
the unorganized. Millmen are on strike for 25 
cents minimum wage, nine hour day, and union 
shop. Stationary firemen are organizing. Women’s 
label league is doing good work for the union 
label. Union men should get together at the polls 
to elect men who will see to it that favorable labor 
measures are enacted. 


Keokuk.—John C. Karle: 

Organized labor making fair progress. Station- 
ary firemen and engineers are organizing. Musi- 
cians have organized during month. Employment 
plentiful and steady. 

Ottumwa.—H. E. Roe: 

With the exception of miners all trades are 
steadily employed and find work plentiful. Freight 
handlers secured 10 per cent increase in wages with- 
out strike. The union men secure about 40 per cent 
higher wages than the non-unionists. The unions 
are increasing and steadily building up their 
membership. We have two committees working 
for the union label. Meat cutters have organized 
with a membership of 85. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Industrial conditions good and employment 
steady. Molders gained nine hour day without 
reduction in wages. Machinists and boilermakers 
obtained raise of three cents per hour. Boilermak- 
ers’ helpers received one and three-quarter cents an 
hour increase. The strike of the railway employes 
has been settled, conceding to the men the right 
to organize. Federal union has been formed at 
Cedar Falls. Plasterers, cooks, and waiters are 
about to organize. The work for the union labels 
is looked after by the women’s label league. 


KANSAS. 

Kansas City.—S. E. Peete: 

This is an excellent field for international or- 
ganizers, especially among the teamsters and 
packinghouse trades. There are about eighteen 
thousand to twenty-five thousand employes in this 
city, with about ten per cent of them organized. 
Organized crafts here are in splendid condition, 
securing good wages and satisfactory hours. Em- 
ployment is plentiful. A central labor union is 
being organized. 

Topeka.—S. J. Crume: 

No material change in wages or hours since last 
report. Hodcarriers have organized. The unions 
throughout the state are electing delegates to at- 
tend the state federation convention to be held 
here during the month. 
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West Mineral.—Sim A. Bramlette: 

Carpenters have organized with good member- 
ship and their prospects are bright for the future. 
Retail clerks have organized and show deep in- 
terestinthe movement. We are now about to or- 
ganizea central labor union, in which the local 
unions will be well represented, and it will ma- 
terially strengthen the trade union movement in 
this city. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville.—John Young: 

Organized labor booming. Employment is 
steady. Cigarmakers have bettered their condi- 
tions. Laundry workers have organized. Book- 
keepers, typewriters, and colored paperhangers, 
and waist workers are about to organize. G 
work is done for the union labels. 

Owensboro —B. F. Herron: 

There is a good demand for all union labor in 
this vicinity. Employment is steady in every or- 
ganized trade. Union men are working the nine 
hour day. Carpenters at this writing are on strike 
for nine hour day and 30 cents an hour. Carriage 
workers are out for recognition of union. There 
seems to be a general demand for the nine hour 
day and higher wages. Flour mill employes have 
formed union. Federal union, lathers, teams’ ers, 
and stationary firemen are about to organize. 
There is a good demand for the union labels here. 


MAINE. 

Millinocket.—-E. J. Graham: 

All trades are thoroughly organized and wages 
generally have increased. Industrial conditions are 
good and employment steady. Carpenters of East 
Millinocket have organized and expect to organize 
the farmers of Aroostook County shortly. Good 
work is done to push the union labels to the front. 


Rumford Falls.—Frank M. Taylor: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. One paper mill went on the eight hour 
basis June first, and a paper bag factory has 
adopted the nine hour day. Barbers are talking 
organization. The union label bulletins are dis- 
played extensively in order to advertise the union 
labels. 


Vinalhaven.—Winslow Roberts: 

Practically all labor here is organized and enjoy- 
ing good conditions. State child labor law was 
passed during the last session of the legislature. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Chicopee.—]. F. Murphy: 

Organized labor in good shape, but could still 
be improved. Wages have advanced without strike 
this season. Employment is steady. The Polish 
textile workers have formed union and the Eng- 
lish-speaking workers are organizing another. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 

Marlboro.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Have been on a trip through Illinois, Indiana, 
aud Ohio to see shoe dealers selling union-made 
shoes. I find the above states are fairly well or- 


ganized. Am pushing the work of the union labels 
right along. 

Newburyport.—T. P. B. Houghton: 

Carpenters, painters, musicians, and bricklayers 
are organized. ade, is steady. All union 
labels are patronized. 
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Newton.—M. I1,. Chivers: 

All building trades have strong unions, but few 
other trades are organized. Employment is plen- 
tiful and steady. Marked advance in wages was 
secured this spring on the construction work. 

Pittsfield.—Johr. B. Mickle: 

Organized trades in fair shape and enjoying 
steady employment. Masons advanced wages 50 
cents a day, lathers secured five cents a bundle 
increase, and building laborers 25 cents without 
strike. About ninety-five per cent of the workers 
in the building trades are organized. Other unions 
are steadily gaining. Butchérs and metal workers 
are about to form unions. 

Taunton.—D.O. MacGlashing: 

There is a good demand for men in all lines of 
industry. Employment steady. Eight hour day 
generally prevails among organized crafts. Wages 
are steadily increasing. No strikes or other 
troubles to report. Organized labor is in the lead 
as regards working conditions. Plumbers are about 
to organize. Label committee from the central 
labor union is booming the union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 

Ann Arbor.—J. V. Quirk: 

Organized labor in this city making steady pro- 
gress. The unorganized workers here are few, 
consisting of furniture factory workers and their 
conditions are not enviable. Employment is steady. 
Plumbers have organized. Printers’ “‘stickers’’ are 
doing good work and indirectly aid the union 
labels of other trades. 

Grand Rapids.—Eugene F. Gourdeau: 

Most of the organized trades have bettered their 
conditions this year without strike. Horseshoers 
are now working nine hour day, which was se- 
cured the first of July. Some of the unorganized 
workers are sharing better conditions. For in- 
stance, during four months of the year the unor- 
ganized workers enjoy Saturday half-holiday, which 
was secured through organized effort. We con- 
sider it of great importance that organized labor 
throughout the country get in touch with the 
American Society of Equity, as there are many 
lines of work in which they may be mutually help- 
ful. Milk venders have organized and have good 
prospects. 

Marine City.—C. F. Farman: 

Organized labor making good progress and en- 
joys steady employment, but the unorganized do 
not secure any work where we can furnish union 
men. Wages have improved without strike this 
season. All the city officials being union men, a 
man must show a union card in order to secure 
employment on municipal work. Have a couple 
of new unions under way. 

Port Huron.—t,. E. Deal: 

There is considerable work here for all classes 
of labor, but wages are not up to the standard we 
desire. The trades here are not thoroughly or- 
ganized, but those that have joined unions have 
bettered their working conditions. Employes in 
local saw works secured nine hour day without 
reduction of wages and withou‘ trouble. This 
plant is thoroughly union. The unorganized 
work the 10 hour day. Garment workers have 
organized with a membership of 50. Pressmen 
organized with bright prospects for a good organ- 
ization. We have secured a weights and measures 
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ordinance after three years’ effort. We are now 
favoring a renewal of gas companies’ franchise for 
10 years at 75 cents per thousand for all purposes. 

Sault Ste. Marie.—Chas. W. Troyer: 

Organized labor in this city in splendid shape 
and we expect to maintain its healthy condition. 
The unorganized crafts seem anxious to come 
in line. The unskilled laborers, teamsters, and 
unorganized laborers recently secured raise in 
wages. This is due to the sentiment created by the 
unions. Work is plentiful. There is good demand 
for the union labels. Central body and teamsters 
at Marquette have organized. Drug clerksof this 
city have formed union. Blacksmiths will organ- 
ize. 

Wyandotte.—Harry La Beau: 

Organized labor is receiving from 25 cents to $1 
more per day than the unorganized. Employ- 
mentis steady. We have a committee working 
for the union labels. Wages and hours about the 
same as last season. 


MISSOURL 

Alexandria.—H. A. Sheets: 

Work is plentiful and union men are favored by 
employers in this vicinity. Union men command 
higher pay than the non-unionists. There is a good 
demand for all union labels. 

Kansas City —John T. Smith: 

Organized labor in fair shape and we are having 
a good season. Machinists are still on strike at 
this writing, but we look for settlement soon. 
Iron molders are also on strike. Over 60 per cent 
of both of these organizations have secured the 
nine hour day. About eight hundred new mem- 
bers have been added to the various local unions 
since the first of March. Blacksmiths and 
helpers have formedunion. All union labels are 
well patronized. 

Marceline.—Geo. R. McGregor: 

Organized trades enjoy steady employment and 
good conditions, but same can not be said of the 
unorganized workers. No changes in wages or 
hours since last report. The union labels are pro- 
moted by the union label committee. 

Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

There is plenty of work for all trades. Laundry 
workers and waiters are organizing. No strikes or 
other troubles. 

Novinger.—G. B. Queen: 

Union men in this cityare making renewed efforts 
to improve labor condition here and get all the 
workers in line. Trades and labor assembly is 
working to push the union labels to the front. 
Employment only fair. 

Sedalia.—E_ T. Behrens: 

Condition of organized labor in this city is most 
gratifying. Wages are advancing in some lines and 
working conditions have been improved. Those 
already secured are being maintained. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Sheet metal workers em- 
ployed on the Missouri, Pacific and Iron Mountain 
are on strike for increase of three cents per hour. 
Tailors have organized. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Berlin.—Patrick Smyth: 
Eight hour day is now general in this city, as 
all the paper and pulp mills secured eight hours 
on July first. Employment is steady. Industrial 


conditions are practically the same since last 
report. 
eene.—A. A. Farnsworth: 

Unorganized workers are coming into the unions 
and conditions here are very gratifying. The de- 
mand for labor exceeds the supply. Horseshoers 
have organized with every journeyman a member 
of the union. Teamsters and clerks are about to 
form unions. Since their organization the horse- 
shoers notified several employers that they desired 
a nine hour day without reduction in wages. This 
was granted and went into effect July first. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Union mechanics find steady employment. The 
general conditions as well as the hours and wages 
of union men are very much better than the con- 
ditions of the unorganized. Strike on New Jersey 
dry dock still continues. Teamsters and transfer 
men are likely to organize. Union label committee 
is doing good work for the union labels. 


NEW YORK. 

Jamestown.—Louis E. Ruden: 

There is a great demand for skilled labor in all 
trades. Sheet metal workers have reduced hours 
from ten to nine without strike. Metal polishers 
have organized with a charter membership of four- 
fifths of the trade. 

Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Organized labor in good shape and enjoying 
steady employment. Tinners will probably or- 
ganize. Central labor union is preparing for a big 
celebration on Labor Day. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Bricklayers, hodcarriers, plumbers, and metal 
workers secured increased wages this year through 
arbitration. Carpenters and painters at this writing 
are unsettled in their wage scale, but the outlook 
is br ght for satisfactory settlement, through arbi- 
tration. 

Sandy Hill —Thos. E. Burke: 

Organized labor steadily employed. Industrial 
conditions are g Barge canal construction 
makesa good demand for labor. Machinists and 
laborers are forming unions. 

Scheneclady.—E. T. Larkins: 

Organized labor was never in better shape than 
now and there is lots of work for the building 
trades as well asin allshoptrades We have had 
no strikes here. Electrical workers secured in- 
crease in wages and union agreement with General 
Electric Company. Thereis very little unorganized 
labor here. Good work has been done for the 
union labels. 

Syracuse.—Robt. Kinney: 

Skilled crafts are rapidly increasing their mem- 
bership. Employment is plentiful; in some lines 
we can not meet the demand for help. Cement 
workers have organized and glove workers are 
about to form union. Women’s label league is 
doing good work. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Wages in all trades have advanced without 
trouble this season. Union men have much better 
conditions than the unorganized; the latter work 
10 and 11 hours a day while the organized work 
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eight and nine hours at a higher rate of wages. 
There seems to be a greater tendency on the part 
of the unorganized to get in line. A federal union 
has been organized at Waynesville. Expect to 
report several other unions in the near future. 
Union men patronize union-label goods. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo.—A. 1. Failor: 

Condition of organized labor is the very best, 
and all trades are steadily employed. Unorganized 
workers are working all kinds of hours at a low 
rate of wages. Almost every union has increased 
from five to 75 members during the month. Rail- 
way machinists have organized. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula.—Jas. P. Alicoate: 

Organized labor. making steady progress. All 
trades working. Nearly all unions have made satis- 
factory wage agreement for the year. The unions 
are continually trying to improve conditions of 
the workers. Delegates from all unions to the 
central body report business booming. 


Barnhill.—F red Helle: 

Most trades are fairly well employed. About 
three-fourths of the trades are organized and have 
secured shorter workday. The eight hour work- 
day has been passed by city council and is observed 
on all street work. 

Canton.—A. J. Robinson: 

All organized labor employed at good wages. 
Brewery firemen have signed contracts for eight 
hour day. There is plenty of work for organizers 
representing the brick and tile workers, firemen, 

ainters, and sheet metal workers. Tailors and 
ee have organized. Federal union and ma- 
chinists are about to form unions. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: : 

In every way is the condition of organized labor 
far ahead of the unorganized. Employment fairly 
steady. Have three new unions under way. We 
do all we can to promote the union labels. 

East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Musicians are organizing. 

Fostoria —Chas. E. Scharf: 

Employment plentiful. All union men at work. 
Conditions good for organized crafts. Clerks are. 
organizing. A great deal of work is done for the 
union labels. 

Freemont.—H. A. Smith: 

There is such a demand for laborers that the 
places can not all be filled. Conditions are pretty 
good here and as a consequence it is hard to get 
the unorganized in line, for they do not realize the 
necessity of organization except under stress of 
hard conditions. Garment workers secured increase 
in wages and recognition of union from a big 
manufacturing company. These garment workers 
organized because of a reduction in wages. The 
company also owns factories in Sandusky, where 
the girls have organized, and other factories in 
Clyde, Bellevue, and Tiffin. 

Sandusky.—F. A. Hammond: 

Industrial conditions good. Lady garment 
workers won advance in wages and other improve- 
ments after heing out 12 weeks. This trade organ- 
ized recently with 130 members. Paper mill 
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employes are forming unions. We are agitating 


the union labels. 

Tiffin.—S. D. Burford: 

Condition of organized labor improving. We 
are working to strengthen the weak places and 
we feel that our efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess in the near future. Employment is steady and 
prospect good for plenty of work. Unorganized 
workers do not receive as high wages as the union 
men. Painters have organized with good pros- 
pects. Bakers and machinists are about to form 
unions. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Enid.—A. W. Hair: 

Teamsters, painters, paperhangers, and carriage 
workers have organized recently. A central body 
has also been formed. Expect to get the laborers 
in line by next month. 

Lawton.—A. Rebey: 

Prospects are bright for the future. Work is 
plentiful in all branches. All union work calls 
for eight hour day here. Carpenters haveincreased 
wages from 35 to 40 cents an hour and reduced 
workday from nine to eight hours. Stone and 
brick masons gained 10 cents an hour. Plasterers 
also gained increased wages through strike. We 
have established a joint arbitration board and 
working agreement which is doing much good. 
Carpenters of Walter have formed union. Hod- 
carriers and building laborers, and a federal union 
of Walter are organizing. 

Shawnee.—J. Harvey Lynch: 

Organized labor steadily increasing and gaining 
improved condition over the unorganized. There 
is a fair demand for labor. We have secured 
several labor measures in the new constitution of 
thestate. There is an increasing demand for the 
union labels. Several federal unions are under 
way. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berwick.—H. W. Cope: 

Organized labor in good shape, notwithstanding 
the fact that the building trades have been on 
strike. No changes in wages or hours since last 
month. There is no comparison between the con- 
dition of organized and unorganized labor. The 
latter are cut down to the lowest possible condi- 
tions. State legislature passed the employers’ 
liability act. We demand the union labels at all 
times. ; 

Easton.—]. H. Wesley: 

Condition of organized labor continues to ad- 
vance. Better wages, shorter hours, and other 
features denoting progress are being secured as 
result of conferences. The unorganized are getting 
restless and seeking organization. Employment is 
steady. Improved conditions have been secured in 
several trades without strike. This vicinity is no 
exception to the general field; organized labor 
always far ahead of the unorganized. Employers’ 
liability act was passed by legislature. Hoisting 
engineers, stationary engineers, and silk mill em- 
ployes are about to form unions. 

Franklin.—W. J. Welter: 

All trades, with but one exception, organized 
and in healthy condition. Machinists are on 
strike for better conditions. Building trades se- 
cured demands without strike. Electric railway 
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employes have formed union with 75 members. A 
federal union is being organized. 
* Mahanoy City.—R. C. Fowler: 

All workers steadily employed. Carpenters have 
advanced wages three cents an hour; bricklayers 
and stonemasons secured five cents an hour in- 
crease without strike. Sheet metal workers have 
formed union and painters are organizing. All 
union men patronize the union labels, 

New Brighton.—H. S. Smith: 

Industrial conditions very good and employ- 
ment steady. Carpenters have increased their 
wages from $3 to $3.25aday. We try to promote 
the demand of the union labels. 

North Wales —Jas. H. Beam: 

Work is plentiful in this section. Slight im- 
provement is noticed in wages in some lines. We 
have a district council in the county which is .do- 
ing good work. A business agent in the field also 
promotes things generally. 

Pittston.—J. N. Cathrall: 

. Organized trades, such as painters, carpenters, 
bricklayers, plasterers, stonemasons, and molders 
work eight hour day. Machinists work eight, 
nine, and ten hour day. Electricians are unor- 
ganized and work all kinds of hours. They 
are now getting ready to form union. A federal 
union, also, is being formed. We are publish- 
ing a labor paper whith is very helpful to the 
workers in this vicinity. Boilermakers and help- 
ers have organized. Retail clerks’ union is a strong 
organization and is helpful in the work for the 
union labels. Ladies’ label league doing active 
work for the union labels. 

Warren.—Chas. A. Anderson: 

Organized labor in better shape than ever before. 
Although work has not been plentiful the union- 
ized trades have gained shorter hours and more 
pay without strike. The various union labels are 
being advertised and demanded. Several new 
unions are under way. 

York.—Wm. Kelly: 

Great interest is manifested in trade unionism. 
Cigarmakers added 67 new members recently. 
Conditions of union men steadily improving. 
Boilermakers are organizing. We continually 
agitate for the union labels. 


: TEXAS. 

Abilene.—Wm. T. Scarborough: 

All union men at work. Unorganized workers 
also find work'to do, but the larger portion of the 
workers here are union men. Laborers and bar- 
bers are organizing. We patronize all union labels. 

Austin.—Jos. Amstead: 

Employment is fairly plentiful. Organized labor 
in fair shape. Musicians and stationary engineers 
have formed unions. Teamsters are about to 
organize. 

Denison.—F. R. Lawhon: 

Denison is well organized, nearly all trades in 
line. Employment is steady. Several trades have 
obtained reduction in hours and others have in- 
creased wages without trouble. We are constantly 
agitating the union labels. 

Ennis.—K. R. Perry: 

Every union man with card is working. All 
skilled labor is organized. All trades doing nicely. 
We patronize the union labels. 
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Galveston.—Harry Weimar: 

With few exceptions organized labor in splendid 
condition. Tinners won complete victory in their 
strike. Tinners and plumbers have ‘advanced 
wages and reduced hours as result of strike. Label 
league is doing excellent work. Bakers’ drivers 
have organized. 

San Antonio.—W. W. Southworth: 

Every one in the building trades working, but 
wages are not what they should be considering the 
demand for labor. Clerks are likely to organize. 
Commerical telegraphers, plasterers, meat cutters, 
garment workers, lathers and chaffeurs have 
or saga We are particularly pushing the union 
labels on printing. tobacco, and clothing. 

Thurber.—M. D. Lasater and C. L. Lightfoot: 

All trades are enjoying steady employment and 
good conditions. This town is thoroughly organ- 
ized and conditions are satisfactory. Car yard 
men have formed union. We patronize union- 


made goods. 
‘UTAH. 


Salt Lake City.— Daniel I. Elton: 
- Some of the building trades are out on strike for 
increased wages. Bookbinders secured eight hour 
day without trouble. Truckmen have formed 
union, Federal union, slaughterhouse men, candy 
makers, meat cutters, cement workers, and retail 
clerks are about to organize. 


VERMONT. 

Bellows Falis.—J. J. O’Connor: 

Papermakers, molders, painters, garment work- 
ers, and birtenders are well organized. All day 
workers in paper mill have secured- nine hour day 
without strike. Painters have secured raise of 25 
cents per day. About six hundred men are on 
strike at this writing to enforce the eight hour 
day in paper mills. 

Rutland.—Philip J. Halvosa: 

Organized labor in general doing very well 
throughout this district. State of employment has 
been remarkably good. Electrical workers secured 
nine hour day at $2.50 minimum wage, with allow- 
ance for overtime, where they formerly worked 10 
hour day for $2.10 and no pay for overtime. This 
was secured after a 16 days’ strike. Slate workers 
are out for the nine hour day, 600 strong, and not 
one man has broken ranks. The bosses have re- 
sorted to eviction and threaten to starve men 
into giving up union. They have 15 imported 
strike breakers at work. State branch is taking 
steps to enforce the weekly payment law which 
went into effect June first. A test case will be 
taken to supreme court of Vermont. 


White River Junction.—E. D. Biathrow: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Better 
conditions are being secured by the union men, 
while the unorganized workers have to take what 
is left and work long hours. Every man here is 
steadily employed. The demand for labor can not 
be met. The weekly payment law has taken effect 
and is appreciated by merchants as well as the 
workingmen. Railroad helpers and laborers at 
Concord, N. H., have formed union. Several trades 
in Concord and other places are organizing. 


VIRGINIA. 


Clifton Forge.—J. E. Welch: 
Employment is steady. Machinists are thor- 
oughly organized and in splendid condition as re- 
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gards membership and finances. All organized 
trades steadily improve their conditions. We de- 
mand the union labels when purchasing. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor doing well, while the unorgan- 
ized have to accept all the hardships put upon 
them. Printers are still on strike. We demand the 
union labels when purchasing. 


WASHINGTON. 

Everett.—A. R. Garner: 

Organized trades in good shape with the excep- 
tion of cooks and waiters, but we expect to have 
them in good standing soon. Shingle weavers se- 
cured 12% per cent increase in wages throughout 
the state without strike. Union labor is fighting 
against the importation of Jap labor in competition 
with white workers. Cement workers have organ- 
ized. Clerks are organizing. 

Seatile.—F. W. Cottrill: 

Quite a number of the unskilled trades other 
than the building laborers have now organized. 
Work is fairly plentiful. Organized trades getting 
good conditions. Cooks and waiters are demand- 
ing a six day week with fair success. A building 
ordinance with a clause for the protection of work- 
men is about to be passed. Brass polishers, pole 
raisers, and electricians’ assistants have formed 
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unions. Laundry workers and upholsterers are 
likely to organize. Central labor union has issued 
12,500 universal working cards to 73 unions 
affiliated. 


WISCONSIN. 


Ashland.—¥Frank Gauthier: 

Condition of organized labor steadily improving. 
Coal-yard workers.secured raise of 2'4 cents per 
hour and time and half for overtime. Blast fur- 
nace workers are about to organize. 


Fon du Lac.—Wm. Graessle: 

All organized trades have steady employment. 
Cigarmakers printers, tailors, and brewery unions 
in good shape. Blacksmiths, horseshoers, and 
pressmen in fair condition. No changes since last 
report. Legislature adopted the eight hour meas- 
ure for telegraphers. 


Racine.—R. M. Walsh: 

Work is fairly plentiful. Trunk workers in one 
factory obtained eight per cenf increase: without 
strike. At Ives the Italians working in stone- 
quarry were replaced by Slavs on June first. After 
working 12 hours they struck for $2 a day, an in- 
crease of 25 cents. In 42 hours they obtained 
their demand. The state federation convention 
was held here in June. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Halifax.—Ira G. Mason: 

Organized labor making steady progress. The 
unions are adding new members and prospects are 
bright. Employment fairly steady. As result of 
strike two organizations secured five cents per 
hour increase on day and night work. Longshore- 
men have organized. Freight handlers, also, haye 
organized. Several other trades are getting ready 
to organize. 


Moosejaw.—Ed. Stephenson: ; 

The lack of adequate legislative action, or provi- 
sion for it, undoubtedly deprives organized toilers 
of much provincial legislation. Labor has not yet 
asserted any special identity in that direction. 
This year the unionists are more appreciative of 
the benefits obtained by organization and are do- 
ing far better service than ever before in canvass- 
ing non-unionists. There is no organized opposi- 
tion to the movement nor do the individuals offer 


serious criticisms. There is no doubt that the 
growing popularity of unionism will recruit new 
members and new unions. All union members are 
fully employed. The ruling tendency is, that the 
skilled non-union men receive little or no more 
than prevailing wage for rough and ever-ready 
toil. More time is being devoted to the discussion 
of the union labels than formerly. Carpenters of 
Regina have organized with 52 members. Retail 
clerks, teamsters, and railway laborers, are about 
to organize. Trades and labor congress of Canada 
convenes its 23d annual session in Winnepeg in 
September. We have two labor papers doing good 


work. 
PORTO RICO. 

Arecibo.—Emilo Fariza: 

Shoe workers of Utuado and hodcarriers and 
building laborers of Arecibo have organized. 
Leather workers, laborers, and agricultural work- 
ers are likely to form unions shortly. The union 
labels are patronized. 
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British _TRAbe Disputes Act. 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE WORKMEN OF TRADE UNIONS AND TRADE DISPUTES 
(6 Edw. 7, Chapt. 47, Dec. 21, 1906). 


Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 

1. The following paragraph shall be added as a 
new paragraph after the first paragraph of section 
three of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875: 

‘‘An act done in pursuance of an agreement or 
combination by two or more persons shall, if done 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
not be actionable unless the act, if done without 
any such agreement or combination, would be 
actionable.’’ 

2. (1) ‘It shall be lawful for one or more per- 
sons, acting on their own behalf or on behalf of a 
trades union or of an individual employer or firm 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
to attend ator near a house or place where a per- 
son resides or works or carries on business or hap- 
pens to be, if they so attend merely for the pur- 
pose of peacefully obtaining or communicating 
information, or of peacefully persuading any per- 
son to work or abstain from working. 

(2) Section seven of the Conspiracy and Protec- 
tion of Property Act, 1875, is hereby repealed from 
“attending at or near’’ to the end of the section. 

3. ‘‘An act done by a person in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute shall not be ac- 
tionable on the ground only that it induces some 
other person to break a contract of employment 
or that it is an interference with the trade, busi- 
ness, or employment of some other person, or with 
the right dou other person to dispose of his 
capital or his labor as he wills. 


4. (1) ‘‘An action against a trade union, 
whether of workmen or masters, or against any 
members or officials thereof on behalf of themselves 
and all other members ot the trade union in re- 
spect of any tortious act alleged to have been com- 
mitted by or on behalf of the trade union, shall 
not be entertained by any court. 

(2) ‘**Nothing in this section shall affect the 
liability of the trustees of a trade union to be sued 
in the events provided for by the Trade Union Act, 
1871, section nine, except in respect of any tortious 
act committed by or on behalf of the union in con- 
templation or in furtherance of a trade dispute.’’ 

5. (1) This act may be cited as the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1906, and the Trade Union Acts, 1871 
and 1876, and this act may be cited together as the 
Trade Union Acts, 1871 to 1906. 

(2) In this act the expression ‘‘trade union” 
has the same meaning as in the Trade Union 
Acts, 1871 and 1876, and shall include any com 
bination as therein defined, notwithstanding that 
such combination may be the branch of a trade 
union. 

(3) In this act, and in the Conspiracy and Pro- 
tection of Property Act, 1875, the expression 
“trade dispute’? means any dispute between em- 
ployers and workmen, or between workmen and 
workmen, which is connected with the employ- 
ment or non-employment, or the terms of the em- 
ployment, or with the conditions of labor, of any 
person, and the expression *‘workmen”’ means all 
persons employed in trade or industry, whether or 
not in the employment of the employer with whom 
a trade dispute arises; and, in section three of the 
last-mentioned act, the words ‘‘between employers 
and workmen” shall be repealed. 





THE UNSATISFIED. 


They keep on going, they’re never at rest, 

They won’t stop doing when doing their best, 
They can’t keep still and they’re bound to go 
When there’s something ahead that they do not 


know; 


They’re not content and they will not be, 
And, oh, how good for the world to see 

The great unsatisfied army sweep 

Over the hills where the sleepers sleep 
Wresting their crown from the hands of fate, 
Taking the fortresses gate by gate, 

Marching on to the top of the hill, 

The golden army of force and will! 
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We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the “We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 

rievance against such company, and also what efforts 
Eeve been made to adjust the same. 

The American Federation of Labor either through 
correspondence or by duly authorized representatives 
seeks an interview with such firm for the purpose of 
ascertaining the company’s version of the matter in 
controversy. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, the application, together 
with a full history of the entire matter, is submitted to 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor for such action as it may deem advisable. If 
ap roved, the firm’s name appears on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list in the following issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
— the names of more than three firms at any one 

me, 


‘ Similar course is followed when application is mad 
by a local union directly affiliated a4 th the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
—— the ee < but one firm at one time. 
on workingmen and workingwomen and s 
pam hey - a have —— to pee articles pro. 
ic y_ the following firms—Labor Ts please 

changes from month to month and rd 25 - vane 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New fork City; Ker’ 
theim & Schiffer, of New York City ; The 
Goonge and Tom Moore. 

Flour.— Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
an; Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 


panies. . 
Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
CLOTHING. 


Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; B. Kuppen- 
heimer & Co., Chicago, I11. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Cali- 
fornia Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

iis. > Comeeny ee. Pa.; E. M. 

nox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry H. Roe 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. F , sag 

Shirts and ( ollars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jac »bs & Co., Troy, N. Y ; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James R. Kaiser, 
New York City. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Printing. —Hudson, Kimberley & Co., printers, of Kansas 
City, Mo.; W.B.Conkey & Co., publishers, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Ual.; Philadelphia 
Inquirer; Philadelphia Bulletin. 


PoTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 
Pottery and Brick.—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, IIL; Corning Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 
ewe bl Corning, N. Y. 
Cement.—Portiand Peninsular Cement Company, Jack- 
son, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica 
Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, “tna Com- 
ny, New Britain, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe Tool 
mpany, Providence, R. L; John Russell Cutlery 

meg ot Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Henry Disston & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York Knife Company, 

Walden, N. Y. 
Tron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company of Car- 
—— Ill.; Casey & Hedges, Chattan a, 
enn.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. R. Patch Manufac- 
turing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Erie City lron 
Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewing MachineCo., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pitts- 
burg. Pa.; American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Standard a Company, 
ry Dock Company, 


Wer- 
enry 


Cleveland, Ohio; Manitowoc 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Stoves.—W rought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.; United 
States Heater Company, Detroit, Mich.; Gurney 
Found Company, Toronto, Ont.; Home Stove 
Works, 7; “eae Bucks Stove and Range 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

WooD AND FURNITURE. 

Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. : 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 

cleville, Ohio; erkle-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Ill. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Fibre Ware —Induratei Fibre Ware {Company, Lock- 
port, N.Y. 
Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
noth, Ohi»; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, 
¥3 Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Dene Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 


Gold Beaters.—Hastings and Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. J. 
poeley, New York City; F. W. Rauskolb, Boston, 


Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; St. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, "Tacoma, 
wee ; Gray’s Harbor Commercial ., Vosmopolis, 

as 


Leather.—Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 


Paper.—R»minzton-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. Y. 
(Raymond Paper Co., wet) N. Y; J.L. 
frost Paper Co., Norw Y.); Potter Wall 
Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


Wall Paper.—William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. > 


Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy , Brooklyn atch Case Com- 
pany, Sag Harbor; T. Zurbrugg Watch Case Com- 
pany, Riverside, N. J. 


Wire Cloth.—Thoxs. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.; Lind 
say Wire Weaving Uo . Collingwood, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio.; A. Van 
Buren C»,, and New York Bill Posting Co., New 
York City. 


Hot Is.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Railways —Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad 
Missouri, Kansasand fexas Railway Company. 


Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph ;Compiny and 
its Messenger Service. 


D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, JUNE, 1907. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 
Of the 1,026 unions making returns for June, 1907, with 
an aggregate membership of 81,500, there were 2 of one 
r cent without employment. In the preceding month 
,013 unions, with a membership of 74,300, reported 1.7 
per cent unemployed. 


~ 
S 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1906. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1907; the 
light line for 1906. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 


1. Balance on hand June 1 
Tennessee state fed of labor, tax, f, m, a, m, 


J.J 

Tuck pointers 10884, tax, mers $2.50; a f, $2.50 

Laborers prot 12469, tax, may, $ 2.50; d df, i 50 

United garment workers of A, ta 

federal labor 12375, tax, a, m, 

Federal labor 8281, tax, may, "$1.50; d f, $1.50 

Federal! lavor 10964, y apr, 90c; d dona ec... 

Federal labor 12495, su ientnaeeciees 

Mineral water 208 sup. P isiz, ‘sup... 

Federal labor 12358, s 

Federal labor 12448, tax, jane, $1. 10; a Pa $i. ‘i0; 
sup, $1 25 

Tar, felt, and waterproof makers 7565, sup... 

wees > ~ ese empl 12306, tax, a, m, $10. 40; 

l 

Central labor union, Southbridge, Mass,\ tax, 
d, ’06, j, f, $2.50; sup, $1 nes 

Federal labor 11098, lax, may, "B5e; at f, 3c... 

Trades — labor council, Lansing, Mich, 
tax, j,a, 1906 

Conn’ State ted of ante tax,may,’06, to and 

incl apr, ’07 ...... 

Trades and labor assem, “Garlinvilie, Tii, 
tax, f, m, a, m, j,j, ’v 

Trade and labor Lanne Fargo, N D, tax, 





“labor council, Kalamazoo, 

Mich, tax, f, m, a, ’07... 

Twin City labor congress, Sterling ‘and Rock 
Falls, Lil, tax, j, f, m, a, 

Central labor union, Posey ‘county, - 
tax, f, m, a, ’07... peated -_ 

Laborers prot 12598, ‘sup.. 

Federal labor 9757, = 

Central trades counci Frankford, “Ind, ‘sup 

Tradesand labor assem, Canton, Ii, sup 

Feberal labor 10535, tax, m, a, m, $3.30; 


$3.30 
Federal labor 10419, tax, a, m, <: "7, $1.05; 
Federal labor "3033, “jax, a, m, 307, 32.50, ‘a ft 


Federal labor 9033, tax, m, j, U7, 70c; d f, 70c.. 
Federal labor 11871, tax, may, si; at $1.25 
Federal labor 11459, tax, may, $1.50 ff, 50 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, may, 75c; d 

Stable workers 10018, tax, apr, $3; d £3 
Spring and pocket knife *makers 12349, tax, 

may, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Cray, miners and laborers 8503, tax, ®, m, J, 


x, $6; d f, 

Soft’ beer bottlers and. peddiers ‘8934, ‘tax, 
may, 75c; 4 f, 75c 

Pile rivers 9601, tax, a, m, $4.10; d f, $4.10. 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, june, $5.50; 


d f, $5.50 
Sewer workers 12231, tax, apr, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
— mosaic, and terrazza workers 10263, 
a, m, Jj, 07. $3.75; d f, $3.75 
Federal ‘labor 9435, tax, June, $1.20; d f, $1.20; 


P, 50c 

Federal labor 12490, sup 

Arkansas state fed of labor. oan, @ oct, "06, to 
and incl sept, ’07, $10; sup, boc... 

Intl pavers rammermen, sup... 

Federal labor 12509, sup 

Utah state fed of labor, tax, jan,’ 
inel dec, ’07... 

. Federated trades assem, Portiand, Ore, iax, 

feb, ’07, to and incl jan, 08 

Trades council, Austin, Tex, tax, f, m,a, m, 


, toand 


= labor union, SEaaeen, N Y, tax, 


Feaeral ‘labor 8162, tax, a, m, j ‘9.50; af, 


Federal labor 10746, tax, apr, $2.20; d f, $2.20.. 
Federal! labor 11971, tax, apr, 55c; , 55C 
= labor 12408, tax, may, $9.25; d f, 


Rock drillers and tool smarpenaps canes, ar 
may, $3.25; d f,$3.25... 
Park wax t en prot asso “Ti820, ‘tax, “nn, a, 


for the par. of June, 1907. [The months are abbre- 


jated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc. 
$117,613 78 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





4, Oil and gas well workers 12009, sup 
— casted demande Biddeford and Saco, 


» $l 
Rub er workers 12480, sup 
Federal labor ne tax, a, m,j, $10.50; d f, 
$10 50; sup, $10 
ae x ay aa pest | on tax, m, a, m, $38.30; 
sup, $1.25 
Gukel molders and we 10710, tax, 
june, 95c; d f, 95c; sup, 60c... 
. Central trades and ee | assem, “Belmont 
co, Ohio, tax, j, f, m, a, m. j 
Central trades and labor union, St Louis, 
Mo, tax, f, m, a, m 
Central labor Tt | 





tax,j,f, m 

Federated “trades council, Waukesha, Wis, 
tax, f,m 

Central labor union, North aaa, Mass, 
tax. J, f, me 

Central meer’ union, ‘Portiand, “Me, ‘tax, f, 


Trades = labor assem, Pekin, Ill, tax, f, 
, a, m, j,J 

Central trades and Sier assem, Sparta, IIl, 
tax, d, ’06, j, f, m 

Central labor epuncil, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio, tax, 
feb, 07, to and incl jan, 08 

Indiana state fed of labor, tax, nov, ’06, to 
and incl oct, ’07 

as eee and crane helpers 12235, tax, a 

Moving picture mechine operators 12870, 
tax, may, $1; 4 f, $l 

Federal labor 10279; tax, may, 82. S ¢ f, $2.45 

Federal labor 9870, ‘tax, a,m, Jj, $1.05; af $1.05 

Fibre pressmen 9331, tax, june, $1. 88; df, = 

Core a cutters and setters 8373, tax, a,m 


a} 
Mg 


apr. 
Intl asso of car workers, tax 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, may, aG15; d f, $15... 
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5. Intl union of slate workers, tax, may 


Firemens asso 12270, tax, may, $5; 4 
Par we prot 12044, tax, a, m, $1.70; 





Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers, 
9136, tax, may, 50c; d f, 50c 

Sodaand mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers, 8514, tax, a, m, $4.55; d f, $4.55; sup, wr 

Lamplighters 12464, tax, may, $19.80; d f, 
$19.80; sup, $2.40... 

Amal ma meat cutters and butcher workmen 
° up 

Federal 1 | 11434, tax, ‘m, a, m, $3.05; af, 

Federal lab Sis, sup 

Gypsum miners 12486, sup 

Mien ee and moccasin er workers 








Central trades and labor ary Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo, tax, j, f, m 
Trades — labor counsil, ‘Lowell, Mass, tax, 


f,m 
Central” trades and labor assem, Spring- 
field, Mo, tax, f, m,a 
Central trades and Bg assem, age, 
Fla, tax, j, f, m, 
Federal labor 12080, tax, apr, 75e; ‘a £7 
Federal labor 9 tax, a, m, j, $l. ‘50; ad i oe 50 
a barbers intl union of A, tax, 


Metal polishers, buffers, ayy brass work- 
ers intl union of N A, ta 
Federal labor 12018, tax, ‘ne, $1.50; d f, 


$1.50 
Federal labor 12352, tax, apr, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
ee. tax, f, m, a, m, j, 83.75; 


Federal labor 8279, tax, a, m, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, may, , $3. 

American societ of plate engravers 9003, 
tax, june, 4 

Horse-nail makers 7180. tax, machen $5.25; d f, 











p, 5c 

Machinisis ae and laborers 12298, tax, 
may, $1.10; d f, $4.10; sup, 

Clay workers 12461, su 

Suspender workers 1 up 

Mineral and soda water ‘pattiers 9275, tax, 
june, 50c; d f, 50c; sup, $1.85. 

Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, 
tax, june, $1; d f, $1; sup, $1 

Mosaic workers 12510 

Central labor union, Macon, Ga, sup 

Central labor union, Macon, Ga, tax, j 


. Trades and labor assem, Oelwein, Iowa, 





Trades an and ye assem, Muscatine, Iowa, 
tax, 7 
Central taber union, Meadville, Pa, tax, d, 


J, f, m, a, m 

Trades and _—— assem, Sandy —_ we 
tax, f, m, a, 

Trades and leben assem, “Shawnee, “Okia, 
tax, f, m, 

Central Is labor union, Peru, Ind, tax, d, ’06, 
.f, m 

Trades ‘and ‘aber council, ——w, 3 Tenn, 
tax, feb, 07, to and incl jan,’ 

Trades and labor ——s Kokomo, ‘Ind, 
tax, n, d, ’06, j, f, m, a.. 

Central labor calon’ Conneaut, “Ohio, “tax, 


j,f, m 
United | powder and high explosive workers 
of A, tax, j, f, m, a. 
Federal labor 10807, tax, apr, $1; d f,$ 
Federal labor 11519, tax, a, m #5 f0. a f, $8.40 
Federal labor 10816, tax, a, m, ” $5.50; d f, $5.50 
Railroad transfer royyar and clerks 
11639, tax, June, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Base ball makers 10929, tax, may, 65c; d f, 


Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
may,$1.50; d f, $1.50 
TY tenders 12333, tax, may, $3.50; d f, 





Horse-nail as p and b 6170, tax, may, 
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SAMUEL owen, Prest. 
HAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the origi- 

nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 
others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 
Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
—_ Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
ge in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
tick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 
Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 
If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 





W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 





A KENTUCKY 
WHISHEY 


OLD CHARTER 


For 33 years the highest 
quality made in Kentucky 


WILL STAND ANY 
PURE FOOD TEST 


WRIGHT & TAYLOR 
Reg. Distillery No. 266 
Louisville - - Kentucky 











. Lastmakers 9269, tax, a, m, j, $1.20; d f, $1.20 $2 40 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup.... 5 00 
Railroad helpers and laborers 2487, tax, 

june, $3.10; d f, $3.10; sup, 5c.. ons 6 2 
Pole raisers and electrical assistants 12491, 

tax, june, $8; d f, $3; sup, $3.. ‘ 9 00 
Central trades and labor coun 


United garment workers of A, sup. : 2 75 
= labor 8139, tax, may, $3; 
6 75 


Foderai labor 836, ‘tax, june, 
va © 12361, tax, henna $ 


, m, 
Central” labor’ anion, Lancaster and vic, » Pa, 
tax, dec, ’v6. j. f, m, a, m ..... 
_ bro < of bookbinders, tax 0, | 


» J. 
Rede Ts ) = Ee 1 state ‘ed 


Sa aba = 


$8 © 8383ss & SS SBS sg 


P 
Flat janitors 12512, sup 
= a 12512, tax, july, 7 


wkend labor 8288, ‘tax. :d f, 
Federal labor 12444. tax, may. gi2. 35; ‘af. 
Federal labor 12362, tax, may. $2.5’; 
Federal labor 7241, ‘tax, June, 85c; a f, 85c. 
Federal labor 7203. tax, may, 60c; d f 60c. 
Interlocking switch and signalmen 
tax, may, $3. z 
Pa =e handlers 11284, tax 


Stable employes 12382, tax, m™m 


om 
oa fo eR Oe fb 


- 


. Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, a, m, omen -20; 
, $1.20. : 


Pp 
. — row’ labor assem, Charleston, 8 C, 


ant 


Gas workers 12451 tax, june, $6; d f, 
Laborers prot 12430, sup... 

Icemens prot 9254, sup 

=e labor 12428, tax, any. 55ce; d f, 55c; 


sup, 75c 
OTE can costumers, and badge 


Florists and gardeners 10726, sup.. 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11939, sup 
Federal labor 12448, su 


—Oec oo = 


te 


ederaiion Of labor, Springfield, Lil, tax, f, 
m, & m, J, oe 

Trades and labor assem, Des Moines, Iowa, 
tax, n, d, ’06, j, f, m, a.. 

Central’ labor union, Lyndonville, Vt, sup.. 

Wire and cable workers ene eu> 12518, sup.. 

Furniture packers prot | 

Central trades council, Pittsburg, Pa, tax, f, 


Pittsburg, Pa, tax, 


SS88 SS RSSS & Ss SESS 


id 
vcoan Oo 


s 


m, a. 
ee trades cou 
Ss —7-waene of labor, Albany, N Y, 

ta m, 

Central labor am, Newburyport, Mass, 
tax, j,f, m,a, m,j 

Centrai labor ‘anion, Arecibo, P R, tax, bal 
j, a, 8, oO, n, d, ’06, j, ” 


my at and labor + emmnesnech 


m. a, m 

be x wk lab 
f, m, a, m, j,j 

Central iat labor union, Stamford, Conn, tax, 

m, a. ‘ 

Central labor union, Ponce, P R, tax, sept, 
06, to and incl feb, ’07.. 

Colorado state federation o labor, tax, n, d, 
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McCREERY AND COMPANY 


DRY GOODS 


Wood Street at Sixth Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








. Bro of pointem, ¢ pani and paperhang- 
ers of A, tax, 
Wood, wire, aad! sastal lathers intl, tax, june 
Intl photo engravers of N A, ta 
Federal labor 12368, tax, apr, 50c; d f, 50c....... 
Federal labor 11983, tax, may, $2. 50; a f, $2.50 
Federal labor 11426, tax, a, m, $1.50; 
Federal labor 11366, tax, june, $1.25; 
Federal labor 8584, tax, may, $1.05; 
Federal labor 11423, tax, — $1.50; 
Federal labor 8060, tax, june, $3.75; 
‘ederal labor 12424, tax, a, m, $4. 45; d f, $4.45 
2263, 


ansuenenite 


8 88 $8 & S88Ssssszse 


orien or ny makers 12272, tax, 
may, $1.95; d f, $1.95... 
Plumbers laborers end sewer ‘pipe layers 
, tax, a, m, $1.59; d 
Milkers 8861, tax, may, $7 sd f, $7.50 
Metermakers prot na tax, m, a, $15; df, 


aw © we ww 


= 


anise a 10867, tax, apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Agricultural workers 11897, tax, a, m, $2.50; 


, $2.50. 

Bed-soring makers prot 12103, tax, may, 
$3.75; d f, $3.75... 

Telephone operators 11498, tax, june, 60; at, 


Bridge ‘tenders "12333; ‘tax, ‘june, ‘SB. 50; a t 


$3.50. 

Porters 12029, tax, may, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Fur hat feeders and weighers 12260, tax, 
may, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 

=" bag workers 11757, “tax, june, ‘60e; “a f, 


coum wa ao 8 


8838 88 888 $8 85 


ood t Cleaners and. repairers 10886, ‘tax, ‘apr, 
3; 

Hove uall makers 7180, su 

Intl bro of papermakers o A,8 

awe helpers and hasayesen 12492, 


as 


up 
Puneh press operators wget. tax, pase ae 50; 
d f, $1.50; su 
Suspenderma ers 9560, ‘sup .. 
Poultry and game dressers ‘prot. 12477, ‘tax, 
june, 75c; d f, 75c; sup, $1 
— and labor '¢ apnea Peekskill, 


oe —- BOS & 3 


838 & 


m, 

Centrai todas and labor council, Provi- 
dence, R I, tax, nov, 06, to and incl oct, ’07 

Trades council, Greensboro, N C, tax, d, 06, 

Trades and labor assem, Bloomington, IIl, 
tax, j, f, m, a, m,j 

Richmond Boro central trades and labor 
= Staten Island, N Y, tax, j, f, m,a, 


Federal labor eee 
Newsboys prot asso 1 , tax, J, f, m 


ll. Central labor council, San yg co, Cal, 


tax, nov, ’06, to and inel july, ’07. 
Federal labor’ 12416, tax, may, = 20; d f, $1.20 
Federal labor 12321, tax, roth tne a ine 
Union obrera federada 119 tax, apr, $7.50; 


, $7.50 
Printers roller makers 10638, tax, june, $1.25; 
. = employes 9987, tax, ‘june, ‘gi. 75; a I 
Ship machinery and aan riggers 10315, 
tax, june, $2.70; d f, $2.7 


Hospital employees ay 10768, tax, m, Jj, 
$1.70; d f, $1.70. 


. Tri-city labor eer nit, Clinton and Lyons, 


Iowa, and Fulton, Ill, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j.. 
Central 1" council, "Marion, "Ind, tax, j 


f, m, a, m, J 

Central. ‘labor union, Wilkes Barre, Pa, tax, 
feb, ’07, to and incl ‘jan, 08 

Tredes and ty a assem, Tucson, Ariz, tax, 

m, a, m 

Central jabor union, Portsmouth, N H, tax, 
mar, ’07, to and incl feb, '08. 

Central trades — labor assem, Corinth, 
N Y, tax, f, m, a, m, j, j... 

Thurber Uiwites council, Thurber, Tex, tax, 

Vermont s state fed of labor, tax, a, m, J, % a, 


Centrai ‘trades and labor council, ‘Rutiand, 
Vt. tax,j,f m, j. 

Trades send labor’ council, ‘Lansing, Mich, 
tax, 

Central labor m union, Terre Haute, Ind, oa, 

scheseie prot 9528, ‘tax, a, mn, ‘Zi. Bi a i ‘9. 20... 

Laborers prot 8249, tax, a, m, j, $4.50 a'r, $4.50 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, "june 

_ _— of elevator constructors, tax, 


Federal iabor 11449, “tax, apr, 75c; d f, 75c...... 





PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


PRENTISS VISE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayiorst. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
549 to 559 ‘ 332 East 103d Street 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 11 36-79th St. 




















. Federal labor 11248, tax, m, j, $1; d & $1 
Federal labor 8264, tax, June, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Stone derrickmens prot 6721, tax, a, m,j, 

$7 50; d f, $7.50... 
Pa) er carriers p and 


Spring é and ‘pocket Federal labor 7295, tax, a, m, Jj, $1.50; 
m, Jj, $ f, $2 0 sien Federal labor 12080, tax, may, $2. rw 

Tin. Lg aA "and Federal labor 9875, tax, a, m, Jj, Jj, 
10943, tax , june, $6; paige Federal labor 12002, tax, may, 4 hy 

Stoneware pc — 3302, Federal labor 12064, a $l; 


Federal labor 12515, sup... 
Cheesemakers 12516 


m, J, $ 


Federal isher se20, tax ju e, 


oonttal iat labor union, ‘Camden, NJ, sup. \ 
Sonera! labor union, Waco, Tex, tax, f,m. Mattress and spring 
60c; d f,60c; sup, 30c... 
Emmett asso J —_ da 
eners 1188, 
Railroad inberens (Italian) 12520, su 
706, to and incl oct .. ne Horse nail workers 10582, tax, jeae. $i; df, 
Conduit trench laborers 12285, tax, 


Ba 
g 


$3.25; d f, $3.25 
United textile workers of A, tax, m,a 
Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, ma 
Laborers prot 12442, tax, may, $1.50; . f, 
— labor 11891, tax, may, $2.75; d f, 


up, $1. 
Federal labor 11722, tax, may, $4.50; d 
Federal labor 10185, tax, may, $3.40; d 40 
Federal labor 11200, tax, m, #, m, $1. 03; d a 
$1.05; 3 weeks textile workers, 2ic.. 
Bewerend t tunnel workers 7319, tax, 
Hair spinners 12347, tax, may, "$2.85: 85 
as * oom operators 12402, tax, may, oon af, 


p, 50c 
Federal labor 7010, su 
. Council of labor, Kern co, Cal, tax, bal nov, 
, to and inc! acct june, ” 
Central labor uname Havernili, Lemmas as, 


m,J,J.. 


8 


S$ 88 8885 8& 8 88 8 8 3S SSF SBE 34s 


- AA ww SSD w 





Stave pilers and helpers 12301, tax, aay, 
Raliroad ‘hel ere and le ‘jaborers "12369, “tax, 
Hat “Picci i makers a and. ‘helpers 12099, “tax, 


may, - 
Federal labor 12440, tax, may, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Federal labor 11153, tax, june, $4. 30; d 4 $4.30 
Federal labor 12105, tax, a, m, $2.80; d f, $2.80 
Federal labor 11813, tax, a, m $5; df, $5 
Federal labor 10919, tax, june, $2. ry, d f, $2. on 
Federal labor 12412, tax, july, $2: d f, $2.......... 
Federal! labor 12489, tax, june, 75c; a f, Tbe... 
Saw filers and setters 9814, tax, may, $2; d f,$2 
City firemens prot asso 11974, tax, may, $6; 


Icemens prot 10176, tax, may, 35c; d f, 350 
Seepuees operators 12352, tax, june, Boe; d 


$175 a 

Oil and gas well workers 12010, tax june 
$4.70; d f, $4.70 

Bottlers 16218, tax, m, a, m, $3; d 

Navy _— clerks — 'draughtsinens as. 
12327, ta. ay Ng 

Federal labor I: 75, r+ ‘may, ‘$l 65; 1. f, 
sup, $4.25... 

Furniture packers. prot 10699, ‘sup. 

+ ~w8 labor 9316, tax, june, $2; df, & sup. 


Central labor council, “Waycross, Ga, su up. 
Trades and labor council, Piqua, Ohio, sup.. 
Federal labor 12517, sup 

wagenaee leather sannerantenndh eens + 12518, 


up... 
Saw filers 12519, ‘sup. 
14. —— labor union, myee Park, Mass, ‘ 


a 
a 


oan ~~ a awe ao ne 


— 


-~_ DS BK RAC. wonhnrnmeaaia eae 
$8 S$ sssssssse € 8s #8888829 


d f, $6 
Moccasin and moccasin » tee "workers 
12283, tax, June, $2.10; d f. 
hy a workers asso 11407, tax, may, $1.50; 
NY transfer eo employes ‘prot ‘T1824, ‘tax, 
ane, $1.30; d f. $1.30 
ire drawers iases. tax, June, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
SEI TT cnitconintintilenbetectehenmsindpiidanennntanmncgtiiawan 
Street yawy émployes 12474, tax, may, 
Trades assem, Collinsville, Ill, tax, f, m, $3.75; d f, $3.7: 
ae one tent makers 12289, ‘tax, ‘may, “$1.20; 


— 


-S 
so oo 


f, m ies 
central labor “union, Harrisburg, Pa, tax, 


central labor union, Knoxville, Tenn, tax, . 
uieens prot 12256, tax, may, $3.50; d f, $3.50 


1.20.. 
Telephone Operators "10795, ‘tax, ‘June, “65e; 
65c; sup, 25c 
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SMOKE... 
' J.G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 


RICHMOND, VA. 














tribution “HOW TO OBTAIN A TENT,” with 
= Fa pee , MOVEMENTS i illustrated and described, and TAVILAT TO INVENT,” 
ST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS s2ri.is.sserieiten sco, ret sre 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send model or sketch for free report as to 
ey. Send for ry! ee — issued for 





15. Horse nail workers 8653, sup 17. omen trades council, seemioetmtage haves 
wr yet workers 8261, ay june, $13.75; 
d f, $13.75; sup, $4.50 
Federal iabor 8033, s up 
a labor 11969, tax, may, $1.35; d f, $1.35; Newspaper carriers 12062, tax, may, $2.7 











up, $1 
Rubber boot and shoe workers 12422, su Paving cutters union of US and Gan, | sup... 
Stonemasons 12076, tax, may, $1.25; df, $1.25; Laborers prot 8856, tax, june, 75c; d_f, 75c 
sup, d7c... 18. ee labor council, Jamestown, N'Y, tax, 
Wax and Plaster model makers 11438, tax, 
june, 90c; d f, 








, m, 
Intl asso of glass house employes, tax, a, m 
Womens laborers prot 11752, tax, may, $4. 40; 


Federal labor 11478, tax, june, $2.75; d f, $2.75 
f, ma. Federal labor 11796, tax, a, m, $5; df, $5 
Central labor union, Wiimingion, N C, tax, Agricultural prot 12005, tax, apr, ’06, to and 
july, 06, to and incl mar, incl feb, ’07, $5.50: d f, $5.50 
— labor union, Hw Taal Y, tax, f, Tunnel miners 8295, tax, m, j, $1.70: 1 f, $1.70 
m, j,j Rubber ay ~~ shoe workers 12422; tax, 
Central labor union, Rockland, Mass, tax, water’ de 
f, m, a, ater r dept ho 6356, tax, a, m, j, $3; 
United ‘See of leather workers on horse 
goods, tax, m, Fotcrsl labor 8786, tax, may, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Oregon state fi ry eckwear’ makers 11016, tax, m, a, 
and inci may, ’07 
Wenner helpers 12364, tax, anny, ER af, oll'and’ pas aw workers 12001, tax, » Fame, 
su 
Railroad heipers and laborers. 12299, tax, Oil and gas well A 11998, sup. 
may, $1; d f, $1 Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, june, $2.40; df, 
Federal labor 9641, tax june, 70c; d f, 70c $2.40; sup, 3. 
Federal labor 12317, tax, may, $2; $ f, 2 Metal asso of double drum hoister ranners 
Federal labor 12395, tax, june, $2; d f, $2 . 11275, tax, a, m, $3.70; d f, $3.70; sup, $4 
Federal labor 8398, tax, june, $1; d f, $1. Pipe caulkers and tappers 7348, tax, m, a, 
Federal labor 10128, tax, m,j, Tile; d f. 70c 
Federal labor 12339, tax, june, $3.05; d f, $3.05 
Federal labor 12222, tax, june, oy 
Federal, labor 12274, tax, "jane, $2 ; a f, $2 
Federal labor 12396, tax, july, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 
Gardeners 4 florists 10615, tax, a, m, J, 
$5.85; d f, $5.8: 
Dock builders 1 12429, ‘tax, may, $15; “a f, ‘$5... 
ne fibre workers 7185, tax, may, $5; 


df, 
Clay workers 12461, tax, may, $l. 50; d f, $1.50 
a helpers, ‘surfacemen, and federal, 
tax, may, $1.50; d f, $4.50 
Suspender workers 11294, tax, june, $1.70; ‘af, 


1. 
Granite, Workers. 9289, tax, ‘June, ‘$i. 40; ‘a f, 


Rubber workers 1248), tax, june, 55e; df, ave 
Porters pret 12344, tax, may, $2; d f, $2... 
Federal labor 12522, sup 

ay ——yosna helpers and ‘*handymens "72521, 





19. Federated trades council, Eureka, a tax, 
bal sept, ’06, to and incl acct aug, ’ 
— labor union, Matton, Ill, tax, i. f,m, 


- J 
Well drivers 12523, sup. 
Railroad helpers and laborers. 12524, ‘sup... 
Federal labor 12278, sup , 
Trades and labor ‘council. Bucyrus, Ohio, 
tax, may, ’06, to and incl apr, ’07................ 
Trades assem, Ft Madison, spataie, wom. a, 


COO ho» mr bO 


— 


Mill helpers and laborers 12467, ‘tax, “may, 
75c; d f. 75c 


Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
may, $3.20; 
— ra labor council, Lansing. Mich, 


rt «o © wS SH wom 
S88 8 8 8858 &§ & 88 S83 SSSssessss 


x,J,f 
Federal jabor 9701, tax, a, m, Jj, $8 


Federal labor 8769, tax, may, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 8818, tax, june, $1.20; df, = 
Federati labor 12012, tax, may, $2; a f, $2... 
——— natl union of US A, ‘tax, na, 


_~ 
oc or 


up.. 
Centrai’ iabor ‘union, ‘Tamaqua and Panther 
Creek Valley, Pa, ‘sup 
Soda and. mineral your bottlers 10333, tax, 
june, $1.75; d f, $1.7. 
Icemens prot 12288, a may, $3.10; d f, $3.10 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, june, $1.15; af, $1 15.. 
Railroad helpers ‘and laborers 11988, tax, 
Bone. $2.10; d f, $2.10; sup, 55¢ 
Railroad helpers and inborers 121487, tax, 
July, $3.50; d f, $3 50; sup, 58c. 


~ 
i) 


Pp 
American fed of musicians, tax, june.......... 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, a, m 
Federal labor 12332, tax, may, 85c: d f, 35c... 
Barber 198, porters and bath- house em- 
ployes Ll tax, m, j, $2.50; d f, $2.50 


ai 2 wow 
| 
ao 


& 


$ 50 
13.20 
14 
5 40 
5 10 
1 50 


oa 8 


- 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


THE 


COOK’S Parana 

POWDER 
Made perfect by over forty years’ experience in its 
manufacture. Guaranteed under Food and Drugs Act 
of June 30, 1906. Number 2141 appears on each 
package. Try it and be convinced of its superiority 
over other brands in baking qualities and health- 
fulness. You can always have the best if you insist 
upon it. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
BANNER BAHING POWDER CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





19. Suspender workers 11251, tax, june, 40c; d f, 
Tobacco sn 10422, tax, june, $3.50; d f, 
$3.50... 


Hat and ‘cap ‘leather sweatband “cutters 
11307, tax, june, $..50; d f, $1. 

Telephone operators 12468, ‘tax, june, R5c; d f, 
35c. 


City firemens geet asso ene on, june, 
$16.6u; d f, $16.60........ ... 
— workers 6961, tax, ‘a, nm, "$4.60; a f, 


Machinists helpers ‘1 "12394," 
a f, $1.55; sup, : 


m, a, 

Trades and labor council, Hancock, Mich, 
tax, j, f,m 

Trades and f labor union, East St Louis, Til, 
tax, f,| m, a, m 

Trades and laborassem, Marietta, Ohio, tax, 


Canvassing agents and solicitors 8643, sup... 
a 12324, tax, june, $2.05; 


Laborers prot 12458, tax, june, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

Laborers prot 12442, tax, june, $2.50: d f $2.50 

Intl spinners union tax, a, m j. 

Federal labor 11477. tax, a, — 538 $1.65; df, 
$1.65; acct 4 weeks I T U asse 

Federalb labor 9857, tax, m, j, 1.31 iy ¢ f, an 50 

Federal labor 12367, tax, june, $1; 

Federal labor 12265, tax, may, $1. i, a 4 rh 40 

Federal labor 7479, tax, may, $2.25; d f, $2 -25.. 

Federal labor 7187, tax, apr, $4.25; d f, $4,25... 

Federal labor 12398, tax, june, $1. 160; a f, $1. 60 

Federal labor 10486, tax, june, 60c; d f, 60c 

“7 nail workers prot 7029, tax, june, $1.05; 


1. = 
Gardenersand florists 11984, ‘tax, a, m, $5 a t 


~ CO 0D me bo BO GO CO Berto m - 
Ssés 8 


S8SSESST 


Street wore and laborers 10282, tax, m, j, 


Hat trimmers 11594, ‘tax. may, $1. 65: af $i. 65 
Gas workers 11633, tax, may, $l. 05; d f, $1.05.. 
eet 4 employes 10634, tax, june, $3.25; 


d 

Jewelry and aerervere casemakers 10448, 
tax, june, $7.50; d f. 

Machine printerand ‘color mixers 11967, tax, 

m, j, 70c; d f, 70c 

Granite polishers, guerrymee, and laborers 
0306, tax, may, $1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, $2.75.. 

Bleachery aye workers and helpers 12096, 
tax, m. j, $9.90; d f, $9.90; sup, $1.20... 

Federal iabor 10190, tax, jane-$ $5.50; ad tf $5.50; 
sup, $1.25 

Furnace workers 12481, sup.. 

Park dept laborers 12435, sup.. 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup .. 

Federal labor 11651, sup... 

» 2 ye council, Kansas City, Mo, tax, f, 


m,j,j.. 
Central labor union, “Sheboygan, “Wis, tax, 
,f,m, a, m,j 
Trades assem, Rome, N Y, tax, f, m 
Federal Jabor 12316, tax, may, $3.40; 4 f. $3.40 
Federal labor 12525, sup 


Soman ao HoE 
SSeS & SBR 


ae 


Ch EV ETN 


BICYCLE LAMPS 


J, Vf the VAN 


Will Not Jar Out. 


l 


/ 


100 Ft. Ahead Brilliantly Lighted. 


Send for our Complete 
Catalogue which tells 
all about the different 


patterns and prices. 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co. 


KENOSHA, WIS. Il Warren St., New York. 





. Federal labor 11006 tax, june, $1. ry. ea $1.25 


Federal! labor 8217, tax, june, $2; d 
Park employes prot 11820, tax, ti, 45; ‘a f, 
1.45 


Z, 

Quarry *workers intl union of N A, tax, a, m 

Lithographers intl prot. and = assoof US 
and Can, tax, o, n, d, ’06, j,’ 

Stoneware workers prot 6888, tax, june, $5.50; 


37 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, may, $2.25; d f, $2 
Bootbiacks prot 11623, tax, ‘june, $i;d ', tn 
Soap, soda. ess candle workers 1(383, tax, 
m, a, 
Foreman blasters 11955, tax. m, j, J, $6.75; d f, 


$67 
Mail bag, pouch i and repairers 10523, 
tax, june, $1; d f, 
Hairspinners 12368, tax. may. 40c; d f, 40c 
Rockmen and excavators 12438; tax, may, 


Federal inbor S836, t tax, a, m, j, j, a, $2.50; d f, 

2.50 

Laborers prot 12098, ‘tax, “june, $i 05; d f. $i. 05; 

sup, 50c.. 

Laborers prot "12508, su 

Suspender workers 12: 2. ‘sup 

Local 21 quarry workers intl of N 

Federal labor 7591, sup 

Federal labor 7591, tax, apr, $2.40; d f, $2.40... 

Central trades council, Frankfort, Ind, sup 

a wh - labor council, Kenosha, WwW is, 
tax 

Central Be. union, Lawrence, Mass, tax, 
bal j, f, m,a 

Laborers, yoy, on rock mens 11679, 
tax, m, j, $10; d f, $10 , 

Federal! ‘iabor 6925, tax, ‘a, ‘nm, j + B45; a f, 


45... 
Central labor union, ‘Hazleton, Pa. ‘sup... 
Amal asso of street and electric railway em- 
ployes of A, tax,a, m, j 


a 
s 


888 8 & & seuasse 


z ne 'e so eS =e oor 
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LION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


NOT A CHEAP MILK, but always safe and reliable for 
babies. Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 3269. 


Best for Family Use 


Good today—Tomorrow—All the Time 
ALWAYS THE SAME 


Write for Booklet 
SAVE THE LABELS 


Try a Can Do it Now 
91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 








22. Federal labor 11044, tax, m, a, $1.50; d f, $1 50 


Stove mounters intl union. tax, a, m, 
Intl typographical union, tax, may.. 
Granite cutters intl asso of A, tax,a, m, j. 
a 9 9 poe and building laborers of 
x, 
Amal glass workers ‘intl asso of A, tax, a, 


m, 
United asso of plumbers, “gasfitters, steam- 

fitters, and steam itters heipersof U Sand 

Can, tax, a, m, j - 
Federal labor 10059, tax, a, m, $3.5 5): af, "$3.50 
ro labor 8087, tax, a, m, J, $11, 10; d f, 


Federal labor 6351, tax, may, 75c; 
Sega p prot 12290; tax, a, m, wi 10; d f 


Kost operators Ii 12400, tax, may, ‘Boe; a a f, 


wederi labor 6998, tax, a, m J, Bl 05; d f, ot. ri 
Bootblacks } prot 10175, tax, may, $2.85; d 


eeranes: and “mail deliverers "9463, “tax, 
apr, $45; d 15 

Cloth an and caste workers 12348, tax, j, Jj, ~ 

Trades <a labor council, ‘West “Mineral, 
Kans, sup 

Actors nat! prot union of A, tax, ,m 

Intl asso of fur workers of U'S and ¢ Can, tax, 


a, m, 
Iron molders union of N A, tax, a, m, J 
Upholsterers intl union of N A, tax, a, m,J 


$8 00 24. Cloth stock workers, 10181, tax, may, $2.40; 
22 50 af, 


194 88 Trades council, Millville, N J rey 

187 50 Federal labor 11624, tax, apr, $8.05 
Federal labor 11983, tax, june, $2.50 d 

105 30 Federal labor 6697, ‘tax, july, $3.25; -d 
Federal Jabor 8770, tax, june, $1. 70; af, $1.7 

23 58 Federal labor 9626, tax, june, $5; d f, 3... 

rades council, Beloit, Wis, tax, J, f, m 

— and labor fed, New branswick, NJ, 


Sx2 


S$ S888 & Ss 88S ses sessssze 


SoOwWan 


225 00 x, f,m m,j,Jj 
7 00 Federal faeet $152 tax, a, m, j, $6; d f, $6 
Intl bro of electrical workers | 1i4, sup 
22 20 Federal labor 11185, tax, june, $1; a f, $1; sup, 
1 50 


Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup 
8 20 Union label league, Kansas City, Mo, 
oo labor 11643, tax, sana 10; da . 3. i0; 


-- 


Gro La kal 


~ 





san — a 


J, & 
Federal labor 12362, tax, i $2.50; df, $2.50 


Federal labor 11414, tax, June, $1; d f, $1 

Interlockin switch and signalmen 11867, 
tax, june, 65 

Municipal water pipe layers 12057, tax, May, 


~ 


Park ss employes prot 11820, s 
Ball stitchers 12071, tax, may, $i. 
—— employes. 10038, tax, may,$2.50; d 


Window cleaners 12020, tax, june, 35¢; d f,35¢ 
> ——- labor union, Elkhart, Ind, tax, j, 


ceatrai iabor an ‘anion, “Paducah, ‘Ky, tax, °, Th, 
Central iabor anion, Derby, Conn, tax, Jj, 
Trades and labor council, Ogdensburg, N Y, 
Trades wid labor council, Ogdensburg, N 


m, j 
Trades and ~~ ohana So Chicago, Ill, tax, 


m,j.j,@ 
Centrai labor “ain, ao and Saco, 


Me, tax, 8, 0, n, d, ’u6, 
Trades and labor anna caren Mo, tax, 


j,f 
Feaéral ‘Jabor ‘3646, ‘tax, a, ‘mm, j, "$1.35; a f, 





ee ee 
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? 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


USE 
Kitchel’s 
Liniment 


For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
and Pains. 

It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 
magic. 

Sold by Druggists. 


S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 




















26. Federal labor 1248, tax, june, $9.25; d f, $9.25 $18 50 
Federal! labor 9465, ‘tax, m, j. $4; a f, $4......... 8 00 
Federal labor 7087, tax, may, $5; (74 Se 10 00 
Federal labor 10829, tax, june, $6.25; d f, as 12 50 
Federal labor 9985, tax, a, m, j, $4.50; df, 

SII secs +=schneseniensmathinaiieenNadicanadannen-emniiahensudite 9 00 
Federal labor 11331, tax, june, $2; d f, $2........ 400 
Utica state hospital employes gia, bree 

june 75c; d f, 75c . 150 
Newsboys prot 12384, tax, may.. 188 
United neck wear cutters 6939, tax, may, 8. 75, nom 

LIL UEcn enposeectaatnendininintadttrelibinbiebssiiabntonmmennel 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11939, tax, 

june, $7.50; d f, $7.50... 15 00 
Gas workers 9840, tax, jane, $14.75: 2 t sid. 75 29 50 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, june, $12.50; d f, ae 

REPRE eC a i ic ape ee: 

Federal labor 12226, tax, may, $1.25; d f, $1 25 2 50 
Miners union 12340, tax, june, $13.15; d f, 
Federal labor 12226, tax, june, $1.75; d f, $1.75 3 50 
Nati assv of heat, frost, general insulators 

and asbestos workers of A, tax, a, m, j...... 7 90 
Intl > Saino and electrotypers union, 

CRE, BRET ne. 5.00 poeceseczcessusnate ccoseonsseeescncccscnnnsesees 13 67 
Geo E ees, Philadelphia, Pa, sup... 1 00 
Amotiese bro of cement workers, tax, m, - 

EO 91 27 
Federal abor 12495, su - 8 50 
Suspendermakers 1034: 16 00 
Federal labor 12514, su P.. 40 
Pearl — 12197, tax, june, $6.20; d f, $6.20; 

u iin scaneusantnnnnenlh-~euaxihatinieiniaieaatantaniind, «ones 13 90 

27. Tindess <6 « einen Keokuk, Iowa, tax, 

I I Tia Tia ecctshibend beanie inmmaasiennite 5 00 
Federal labor 7428, tax, m,j, $l; a f, e. 2 00 
Federal labor 8426, tax, a,m, j, $1.50; d 8 00 
Federal labor 9461, tax, mar, $2.50; d £ 5 00 
Federal labor 10225, tax, m, j, $1. 20; da f, 2 40 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, june, $3. 10; df, 6 20 
Linemens helpers 12075, tax, a, m, ‘92.50; 

SIs cenesshiunsiahitihiiahteneibiatinsctenteiiahitemiaetianaanatagtin 5 00 
Meter a and repairers 12234, tax, june, 

RIE: 0 St, UR cncicncentsenenbanesvuntsenegnieditmnensanene 270 
wiaich case engravers intl asso of A, tax, om 
Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers 

— SS SS ee 5 10 
= compressed air workers union, tax, ~— 
Inti ‘Loagehoremes asso, tax, a, m, j........... 450 00 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, a, m...... 818 09 
Tnt! bro of blacksmiths, tax, a, m, j.............. 142 50 
ay labor 11265, tax,a, m, j, $3; d f, $8; 

p, 50c.. 6 50 
Federal labor 12414, ‘tax, x, june, ai. 755 a rs f, $l. 785 oe 
Federal labor 12526, 8 10 00 

28. Wisconsin state = “of labor, ‘tax, ‘may, 07, 

to and incl ye 10 00 
Fed of labor, Itimore, Md, ‘tax, n, a, m.... 250 


28. Federal labor 12399, tax, june, $1.10; d f, $1.10.. 
Federal labor 12335, tax, j, j, $8.50; 4 f, 
Federal labor 12011, tax, m, a, m, $8; d f, $3... 
—_ spinners 10899, tax, june, ol E¢ @........ 

Mack masters 12397 tax, m, Jj, $2.70; d f, 
ren helpers i334, tax, june, $2.00; 
aoe prot 11561, tax, may, $5; d 
— and baki ing powder ‘workers, 
, MM, $8.45; a f, $3.45... 
Mecbiniats poees 12528, EERE 
Central labor union, Kansas City, Kan, su 
ae dept laborers 12435, tax, apr, 50c; at 





Brushmakers intl union, tax, may............... 
oes: coverers 12498,” tax, acct June, 25c; 
Se A IA Ti iccrentscesinsinincesatcabitnoniatnenenetnnnnis 
Central trades and labor assem, Collinsville, 
incite sncnseingeettemnitentnninae depatimmiiticed:tneen 
Machin fais helpers and laborers 12298, tax, 
june, $2.45; d f, $2.45; sup, $3.25...................... 
Federal labor 12488, tax, july, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
Machine ease assemblers sa tax, » June, 
$5; d f, $5; sup, $2. vai 
Trades counell, Enid, Okia, ean 
29. Federal labor 11164, tax, june, 1.40; d f, $1.40 
Federal labor 12047, tax, may, 60c; d f, 60e...... 
Federal labor 12495, tax, june, $15; d ‘ yor ae 
Laborers prot 9558, tax , jane, $1.50; a 50.. 
Bower workers 12231, ‘tax, may, $1. ast a f, 


Rop makers and wages 12319, tax, June, 





80; d f, $2.80.. 
Machinists b helpers 12103, tax, ‘a, ‘hn, $2.00; a mt 


Laborers prot 9105, tax. “apr, $5; a f, eee 
Steel plate transferrers asso of A, tax, a,m,j 
Sawsmiths union of N A, j, a, 8, o, n, 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, ae 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, mJ. ite 
Federal labor 9650, tax, june, $5; d 
eee ae labor council, Le Balle, Mi; tax, 
RE EES eS ER TN 
Central hay union, Findlay, Ohio, tax, s, 
Gh i, es Inc eendeaiiiantntichictinintiiiisinnseak 
Trades council, Jackson, Mich, tax, m, 
a labor 11617, tax, m, j, $1.50; df, $4.50; 





BE I seanee sescin decoreeniippecntnaeenciintonmcuninpandas 
or nder workers 11095, tax, > Me m, ad &. -_ 
. $1.20; sup, $5........ 

ginal supplies .. 
Advertisements AM FED.. 
Subscriptions Am FED...... 200 
| a ere 








; EXPENSES. 


L One month’s rent, Geo G Seibold, secy ...... 
Strike benefit for week ending june 2, 07, j 
and s casemakers 10448, Ch E Kuser, 
PLEO LL RE SLE SIE LIE NE 
, * & @ ~~” MORCtEET ee Sreneeseete 
Cab hire, D L Coon & Co .............0+ 
Organizing expenses, J L Rodier............ ..... 
Refund of per capita tax for nee 07, united 
brewery workmen, Louis r, secy.. 
8. 1,100 l-c stamps, | 100 2-c stampa, ray dept... 
Acct expenses building booth at Jamestown 
exposition, D M Plummet....................00+0-+ 
Orns ¢ expenses, E D Biathrow, $18; T 
ek aaa 
4. Ocntribetins to AM r, Hans Feblinger.. 
1,000 l-c stamps, 1,000 2-c Comes, $c 
stomps. 500 4-c, 300 5 c, and 400 10 c stamps, 
dept... 
Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick, $95; 
C W Petry, $; Herman Rob ae, $100...... 
Committee rooms, Clarendon Hotel............. 
OWfeider #100 sopenem, J D Pierce, si AE 
older, 
5. Flowers "tor? P J McGuire's grave, “Tas H 
Reeves, —_ ip ocieembuiialanntaitines aietincietamasiienitiia 
Organizin nses, 1 W Wright, $10; R 
Braunsc oon $11.20; J D Pierce ra SL IL 
Rodier. $45; John Golden, $23.56; HG 
man, $110.37... 
6. 1,000 l-¢ stamps PO dept.. 
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The Purity of 


HUNTER 
RYE 


IS ALL THAT MAN, MONEY AND. 


REFINEMENT OF AGE CAN MAKE 
IT—THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











. Organizing expenses, J A Fiett, $100; H 
Frayne, $100; M G Hamilton, $100; Jas 
Leonard, $100; Stuart Reid, $100; a) 
Tazelaar. $100: Wm E Terry, $100: M 
Walker, $50; Cal Wyatt, $100; C O Young, 
$100; W'H. Downey, $40... ; 

. Organizing expenses, Joseph ‘A. Torrello. 

. Expressage for apr, U S Express €o ........ 

Bal expenses constructing booth at James- 
town exposition, D M Plummer 

Strike benefits for week ending june 
jand s casemakers 10448, Chas E Saaen 


. Organizing expenses, David Kreyling 

Flowers for Geo E MeNeil’s grave, A M Hud- 
dell 

Organizing e oo“ THFlynn 

Attorney fees, The Stationers Board of Trade 

Organizing expenses, W B Cook 

Contribution to AM FED, John Powell. 

Contribution to AM FEp, E V. 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 

Seals (may), J Baumgarten & Sons 

Expenses acct exhibit at Jamestown ex posi- 


a 


S 
oo) 


Bu oS 


eS 
i) 


19, 3 cuts, the Maurice Joyce Eng co 
Cleanlog windows and doors, L L Cahoon 


eunenete expensy’ Michael Hasenstab, 
$10; B F Herron 
Attorney fees, H Winship Wheatley... 
Freight and drayage, Blue Line Transfer co 
Expenses Jamestown exhibit, C D —¥ 
Organizing expenses, H M Walker, $100; J 
J O’ Donnell, $56.10; Cornelius Ford, $13.80; 
John Golden, $19.85 
. 500 l-c stamps, 6 special deliver. ry, P Odept 
Expenses Jamestown rn ¥ Connolly 
gay | expenses, W C Hahn, |; AE 
older, $100; C O Young, $100; wE td, 
$100; Jacob ‘Tazelaar, $100; H Robinson; 
$100; E T Food, $100; MG Hamilton, $100: 
Jas Leonard, $100: E A Perkins, $28; WB 
$50; J L Rodier, $15; Jos A Torrillo, 


g 5 
8 8 


Strike benefits for week ending june 22, ’07, 
jand scase makers 10448,Chas E K user,treas 
Boxes to order, Columbia Box co 
Telephone service, The C & P Telephone co.. 
20 bottles water, Great Bear Spring co. 
Clippings, National Press Intel co..... 
Making and shipping 2 frames, W H 
Ice, Columbia Ice co 
Gummed labels, Sudwarth Printing co....... 
Re-covering 2 awnings, R C M Burton & Son 
Repairing 2 machines, Smith Premier Tpye- 
writing co. 
Premiums on bonds, National Surety co 
275 No 10 envelopes and printing, Buffalo 
Envelope co 
Strike benefits for week ending june 25, ’07, 
cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, Anna 
T Bowen, fin secy treas 
Organizing expenses, Charles A Sullivan 
. Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 
— 25c; making key, 25c; postage 
due, 30c; newspapers and magazines, 45c; 
photo, 50e; fee, m 0, 58c; cloth, 75c; ex- 
powers and drayage, $2.90; car tickets, 
25; J W Bernhard 
Hauling Am FEepD, J W Bernhard............... 
On stamps, $21.50; 1,100 2-c stamps, $22; 


2,000 2-c — a $40; 200 3-c stam 
4-c stamps, ; 200 6c stamps, $12 
stamps, $24; 300° 10-c stamps, $30; Po 

Organizing expenses, Sam De Nedrey 

Expenses to Northampton, Mass, and re- 
turn, Frank Morrison 

Postage on AM FED, PO os 

Organizing expenses, TH Flynn... 

5 ——. salary, office employes, E Vaiesh, 
$125; (44% weeks) J Kelly, $99.65; 
Guard, $115: D F Manning, $91. 84; e w 
Bernhard, $95; L A Gaver, $90; LA Sterne, 
$90; FC Alexander, $90; A G Russell, $89.51; 
J W Lowe, $90; A L McCoy, $85; D L Brad- 
ley, $85: (4 weeks) J Gallaher, $61.38; F L 
Faber, $80 38: Z M Manverse, $80; A S Bos- 
well, $80: I M Rodier, $74.81; T E Fawkes, 
$75; E M Peacock, $75; I V Kane, $75; 
weeks) A McClellan, $15; I M Lauber, $75; 
J H Janney, $72.10; W-H Howlin, $70; G A 


PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


R& BS BiaekSo48 
288 8 S& S8eussus 


~ 





i] 


Ss GEE IIIT, cicannsochs sabaxsneies banes<duceen 
. 1,000 l-c stamps, 1,000 2-c stamps P O dept 
100 2-c stamps P fa) dept 


~SS SES8E 
S83 a8ssetss ss 8S BSE 


ae gree expenses, WH ‘Downey, $20; ‘E Park (4th) Ave., 32d and 33d Sts. 


Flood, $100; Jas Leonard, $50; Herman 
Robinson, $50; A E Holder, $50; W C Hahn, 
$50 New York City 


Expenses attending child labor conference 
in Washington, DC, Daniel Harris THE PARK AVENUE can be reached for one fare by electric 


. Organizing expenses, J L Rodier... cars from all railroad stations, ferries and steamship piers. 
. Strike benefits for week ending june 16, °07, Within easy access of the great shopping district, theatres 
| and silverware casemakers 10448, and all places of amusement and interest. 
has E Kuser, secy.. sotennetn 
Expressage for may, US Express co. bs Telephone Service in Every Room 
Organizing expenses, Sam De wy 
. Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid.. 
Legislative expenses, T 4 Spelling. 
. 15,000 l-c stamps. P O dep 


SUBWAY STATION IN FRONT OF HOTEL 
First-class Accommodations at Moderate 
Prices. Cuisine and Service Unsurpassed. 


REED @ BARNETT, Proprietors 


sss 


3 
®& $8 3ss 


Towelservice, Fowler Mfg co 
Treas cash books, treas receipt books, treas 
order books, Law Reporter co 


_ 
so 
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ERNEST SINGER 


MEN’S and YOUNG MEN’S 
CLOTHING 
FURNISHING AND HATS 


The double guarantee of strictly one price or 
money refunded on any unsatisfactory pur- 
chase goes with every sale we make :: :: 


25 and 27 Third Avenue 
New York City 


29. Boswell, $60; DJ Nielsen, $59; BS Thomas, 

$60; L Black, $60.58; (224 weeks) M C Hatch, 

$82: C C Jones, $48.80; E KR Brownley, $45; 

B M Holtzman, $45; W von Ezdorf, $45..... $2,4 
Attorney fees, H Winship Wheatiley............ 
Organizing expenses, Frank H McCarthy, 

$00.55; G W Schackert, $5; W 5S Eskridge, 

$5; E E Bankson, $2; E D Biathrow, $10..... 
Attorney fees, Ralston & Siddons.................. 
600 copies bulletins, Law Reporter co............ 
Printing june AM FED, Law Reporter co..... 
1 fountain pea, Law Reporter Co................... 
l scrap book, $6.50; printing 500 pamphlets, 

16 pp, reprint AM FED, $5.75; printing 5,000 

letter heads and 5,000 2nd sheets, $31.50; 

Law Reporter CO...........-.00.-+ses:0+ simaneseuinnighe 
SUPPLIES: % gro pencils, $2.25; 34 gro blue 

ncils, $4.00; 1 letter press copy book, $1.35; 

4 doz kleanit erasers, 50c; }4 doz sponge, 

25c; 9 waste baskets, $3.69; 44 doz ink eradi- 

cators, $1.25; 800 envelopes, $1.64; 44 gro 

erasers, $4.50; 44 gro pen holders, $3.75; 2 

waste baskets, $1.20; repairing 1 diction- 

ary, $2.50; 1 key ring, 5c; 1 invoice book 
$1.25; 1 desk pad, 50c; 1m fasteners, 70c; 
se Letter copy book, $1; 1 receipt 

book, 25c; 1 journal, 75c; Law Reporter co.. 31 79 
R R fare and expenses, Samuel Gompers..... 155 45 
Organizing expenses, Charles F Bailey, $75; 

Bernard Wernon, $0; Hugh Frayne, $100; 

T H Flynn, $100; J D Pierce, $75; ET Flood, 

$50; M G Hamilton, $50; Santiago Iglesias, 

$107; Stuart Reid, $50; Herman Robinson, 

$50; Jacob Tazelaar, $50; W E Terry. $50; H 

M Walker, $50; Cal Wyatt, $50; C O Young, 

$50; W C Hahn, $50; John Golden, $48.15; 

ee icerinintntanintnatininentscsininnmmencns ly 
Seals (june), J Baumgarten & Sons acne 
Organizing expenses, aT 
Printing 50,000 leaflets, $55; 1,000 letter circu- 

lars, $8.50; 2,000 international lists, $24; 1,000 

special report blanks, $3.50; corrections 

list of organizations, $12; 5,000 letter heads, 
$6.25; 5,00 whys, $10.50; corrections list of 
organizers, $6.40; 5,000 honorable with- 
drawal cards, $18.75; 5,000 applications for 
membership, $6.50; 1, letter circulars, 
$4.75; 2.(0U receipts, $2.75; 2,000 receiptg 

(dup), $2.75;3,000 pass words, $7.50; correc- 

tion list of organizations, $11.20; 1,000 Trade 

Unions, $61.90; The Trades Unionist......... 242 25 
Commissions On AM FPED.........00....0.-ccseeceeeeeeee 
One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy... 208 33 





ata Bob 
Sasen se 


_ 
wo 
~ 
a 





insscantaaseitaleins sssessenseeres $15,756 64 


RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand June 1, 1907.................cccceeeeeeee $117,613 78 






Receipts for month of June.................. 13,301 57 
I  nncaisevhecsusptniiavenaes - 180,915 35 
Expenses for month of Jun . 15,756 64 
Balance on hand July 1, 1907..........ss000--+-+ 115,158 71 
I iil scctiieniinntinciananieediatdiaine 14,222 12 
i cckensundtnneninsttnngiincniniuhienitencinianmaaain 100,936 59 
pe $115,158 71 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 


Charters Issued for June, 1907. 


CENTRAL BODIEG..........c:sccecssssseereeeseseeses 10 
LOCAL TRADE UNIONS ‘ . 15 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 9 











A. R. Baxter, Vice-Pres. 
A. Bonney, Secy. 


C. D. Suimer, Pres. 
K. S. Suimer, Treas. 


The BANGOR SLATE CO. 


QUARRYING AND MANUFACTURING 


Genuine Bangor Unfading 
Black Roofing Slate 
Frem the Real Banger Quarry 


Urinals, Steps, Platforms, Wainscoting, Fireboards, Black- 
beards, and all kinds of Plumbers’ and Structural Slate 


Bangor - - Pennsylvania 


























HARKAN 


Your Dealer 
ont ienish them © for 25 Cents. 


Should he refuse to do so, send to the factory 


UNION COLLAR CO., 


UNION MADE. CADILLAC, MICH. 

















Manufacturers of 


STONE, MARBLE, GRANITE 
CUTTERS’ AND 
TINNERS’ MALLETS 


Indian Clubs, Dumb 
Bells, Ten Pins, and 
Other Athletic Supplies 





J.B. HELLENBERG & SON 
Coldwater, Michigan 
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FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


NO WELL EQUIPPED STABLE 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


Frazer Axle Grease. Frazer Stock Food. 
Frazer Harness Oil. Frazer Hoof Oil. 
Frazer Harness Soap. Frazer Axle Oil. 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR COMPANY, 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


3¢ Goodyear 
A* |} Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 








Manufacturers of P: ylvania White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Milis on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


Wd 960 Ellicott Square, 
mA BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Ask Your Jeweler for 


S.0. BIGNEY 
& C0.’S 


Gold-Filled Chains. 
They are Reliable. 


























Factory : 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 























s.).00U!.lO—=eee i | 
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1605 Chambers Street - - 


Address Department H 


The F. M. Bower Company 


Manufacturers of Gas Stoves and Appliances for Bakers and Confectioners 
A Full Line of Tools and Utensils 


New York 





Union Men Should Use High-Grade 
““UNION-MADE”’ 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
That bears the ‘‘UNION LABEL” 
“EDGEWORTH”—Plug Slice 
“OBOID”—Granulated Plug 
“SENSIBLE” —Sliced-Plug 
Quality of these brands THE VERY BEST 


is guaranteed to be 





CHICAGO TRACTION: A History Legislative and Politi- 
cal. By Samuel Wilber Norton, Ph.D. Cloth, 240 pages. 
Illustrated. “An able and comprehensive history.”— 
Geo. E. Cole. “Covers the street railway situation from 
the beginning of traction law-making in Springfield up 
to the passage of the last ordinances,’”’—Chicago Record- 
Herald. Postpaid, $1.00. Address Carl Johnson, 409 Ash- 


land Block, Chicago. 


The Peoples Security Co.. 


CAPITAL, $200,000 
This Company is organized and incorporated for the 
sole purpose of affording Full Legal Protection to the 
members of Organized Labor collectively and as 


individuals. 
PROVIDES 

Genera! Counsel to Local Unions, Etc. 

Legal Advice furnished members and their families with- 
out charge. . 

Claims for Personal Injury. 

identification in Case of Accident by providing a Badge 
and Identification Card, insuring prompt attention. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Broadway-Chambers Building, 277 Broadway, New York 
Telephones 3180-318! Franklin 




















More Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details 


V.BnATOR and ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


White Sewing Machine Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








UNION LABEL 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





W HEN Pag are buying a FUR HAT, cither soft or stiff, 
see it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in & 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadeiphia, Pa., is a non-unicu 


JOHN A. MOFFITT, Presidect. 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 








BILLIARD and POOL TABLES 
BAR FIXTURES 
BOWLING ALLEYS 





ALL OUR GOODS ARE MADE BY 
SKILLED UNION MEN 
and bear the 
UNION LABEL 


‘b 


The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company 





227-229 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York City 
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GLOBE TOBACCO 


DETROIT, MICH, 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 
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SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 


Where intelligent and 
honest labor is em- 
ployed, good material 
used, the result must 
be evident, as is the 
case with all brands 


| brewed by the s 








Chattanooga 
Brewing Co. 


CHATTANOOGA - TENN. 

















MENGEL BOX COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Pails ana Boxes 


Louisville 


Kentucky 


HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Fair, Chicago 
1893 
St Louts, 1904 


QNCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 
"THE 


BAR-KEEPERS 


"FRIEND. 


celain, Etc. Sold by Dealers 





|. GEORCE WM. HOFFMAN. 
Bele Manefactarer and Proprietor 


All Over the World 








Prices, 10 and 











25 Cents 

















FOR THE 
BEST BAND INSTRUMENTS 
At the Lowest Living Prices Possible to Qyote 
CONSULT THE HOUSE OF YORK 
J. W. YORK & SONS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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GARLOCK 
PACKINGS 


Write for Catalogue No. 28 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 
Head Office and Factory - PALMYRA, N.Y. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 














John W. Masury& Son 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 








Reciprocity! 


BUY 
UNION STAMP 


SHOES. 


the best made 








Buy shoes made with the Union Stamp. 
A guarantee of good wage conditions and 
well treated shoe workers. No higher in 
cost than shoes without the Union Stamp. 


INSIST 
upon having Union Stamp Shoes. 
dealer cannot supply you write 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
246 Summer Street :: Boston, Mass. 


If your 

















MUNDY 
ENGINES 


For All Purposes 
Mud Dredging 
Dock Building 
Coal Hoisting 
Bridge Erecting 
Pile Driving 
= Mining 
500 Different Styles Quarrying 
Send for Catalogue 


J.-S. MUNDY 


In Successful Operation 35 Years 


22 to 34 Prospect St., Newark,N.J. 





JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIS, Vice-Prest. 
RO rae D. THOMAS Treas. and Mgr. 
GEO. DAVIES, Secy. and Pur. Agt. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 
HORN & THOMAS. Gen’! Agents, 


Havemever Building, . 
26 Cortiandt St., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 


HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 


New York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - -_ - 659 Elm Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 
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SANDUSHY TOOL CO., Sandusky, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 
Planes, Plane Irons, Hoes, Mallets, Handles, Bench and Hand Screws, Cooper and Cabinet Makers’ 
Tools, Planer Knives, Molding Bits. All Plane Irons warranted and guaranteed to be the Best on the 
Market. If your nearest dealer does not handle our goods, order direct from the factory. 
New York Offices: 21 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


In answering this advertisement t 








For connecting telephone ground wires to pipes and 
N cables. Cheaper than a wrapped connection; as good a» a 
ew soldered connection. Adopted by nearly all the Bell Tel. 
Cos. and most of the larger Independent Tel. Cos. Samples 

free on application. Write for list of other specialties. 


G roun d Yonkers Specialty Co., Yonkers, N. Y., U.S.A. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO AGENTS 


Cla mp H. C. Roberts Electric Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 


With a New One. CALCI MO 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Par- The Painters’ Cold Water Kalsomine 
quetry, or Hardwood. Floors, are beautiful, clean, 
sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Free because if is bound with hide steck 


Catalogue No. 15. animal glue, and is readily soluble in 
cold water. Calcimo requires no ice 











Wood-Mosaic Flooring Go, |} sucess teste ore 
does not go too stiff for spreading 


Rochester, N. Y. New Albany N.Y. during the cold weather. Calcimo 


covers well one coat, can be recoated 
when necessary, and spreads easily. 
Kalsominers and decorative painters 


66 ' 99 find it less expensive than any other 
kalsomine—also that it gives satisfac- 
tory results. 














PIPE JOINT COMPOUND : 
Makes tight joints that stay tight. THE MURALO COMPANY 


Ready to use; Clean; Never hardens. New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Joints come apart easily, and every — 

can is warranted to do all we claim. 

Simply give it a trial, then you will Know BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
its value. Samples free. 24-26 Market St, - - - Chicago, Ill. 

322 W. Genessee St., - : Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ghe EDG ECOMBE co. Cor. Battery and Filbert Sts., - San Francisco, Cal. 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 























Get The BRUSH That’s 
GUARANTEED 


The RUBBERSET BRUSH COMPANY 
SHAVING BRUSHES NEWARK, N. J. 








The BRISTLE Won't Come 
Out! 25 and 50 Cents 
at all Dealers. 


a» B2e S&B 
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Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
factured ina carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
93 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 








BIRMINGHAM 


Is the Most Progressive City 
IN THE SOUTH 








And points with particular 
pride to her Street Car Ser- 
vice aS one index to her 
thoroughly modern ways 








Birmingham 
Railway, Light & Power 
Company 
BIRMINGHAM - ALABAMA 








Right from the Heart! 


THE L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER 
(Writing ENTIRELY in Sight) 


is perfected from the center out. 

Every useful device inbuilt in its 
proper place to do its work by the 
shortest cut. 

No jumble of “improvements” 
boxed in to keep it from being seen. 
Nothing concealed,— nothing to be 
ashamed of! 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
L. C. SMITH @& BPOS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Branches in Principal Cities. 
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FR BEER . 


BOTTLED ric BREWERY 
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JUSTUS VON LENGERKE, President. C. W. SHAFFER, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. ERNST DETMOLD, Treasurer. 


If you are not in favor of the ‘‘ Powder Trust’’ 
buy your dynamite and blasting supplies of the 


NATIONAL POWDER COMPANY 


353 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 




















es 
*“YANKEE’ 
TOOLS 











are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of thelr quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 


aul 











“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


ois ttane. yams ons North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 


SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO— LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














C. A. WILLEY COMPANY BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 
ESTABLIS“ED 1858 
Manufacturers of every grade of 
Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN 


Specialties =a Carriage and Car Paints, New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Colors, Etc. 262 PEAR: ST. 26-28 NO 4TH ST. 48-SOLAKE ST. 112 SO. 4TH BT 


Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 


S20 ATLANTIC AVE. 298. HANOVER ST. 420 MAIN ST. 668 HOWARD 5°. 


a and Vernon Avenues FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 
Hunter’s Point, i NEW YORK CITY. Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 


Color Grinders 
———j¥_—s AND oat 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 





Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 


American Federationist 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. ® 


Write to this office for sample copies, e 
descriptive booklets and rates of com If an employer should say to you, “I want 
mission a man for an important position,’ would you 

: be the right man? Opportunities like this 
are coming constantly to men.trained by the 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
The American Federationist an institution that qualifies men to take 

advantage of every opening; to command 

high salaries; to succeed in the best positions. 

SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. Employers are daily applying to the Stu- 

— tenes dents’ Aid Department of the I. C. S. for men 

A pee eee Saas , to fill positions of responsibility, and during 

0c. from newsdealers. $I by subscription May of this year 447 students voluntarily 

reported advancement in positions and sal- 

aries, and this was but a small part of the 
whole number advanced. 

Why don’t YOU get in line for a good 

— a position? No matter who you are, what 
This 1S the Label of the you do, or how little you earn, the 
I. C. S. can help you in your own 

home, in your spare time, for a 

better position and earnings. The 


e 9 . - - - 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union first step is to mail this coupon. 
a will bring you information and 
of America ite iat any somali Sa 


IT NOW. 
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International Correspondence Schools 
Box 344, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 


I can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the posi- 
tion before which I have marked X. 








Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimmer or 
Mechanica] Drafteman Stationary Engineer 
Ornamental! Designer Civil Engineer 
Illustrator Building Contractor 
Civil Service Architectural Draftsman 
Chemist Architect 

Textile Mill Supt Structural] Engineer 
French ) With Edison Foreman Plumber 
Spanish § Phonograph Mining Engineer 


When you purchase Custom 
Made Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to each gar- 
ment. 
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JOHN B. LENNON, 
General Secretary. 


Street and No messeuannipieticbetatiees 





City _. State 


See SSSSS SSS SOCHHESESEHEHESESEHEHE OE EE 
SSeSeSeSeeCeSCSSeeeseeeo eee eee eee oe? 
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